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A Question of Proof 


HIS week has seen two debates, one public, the other 
private. In the House of Commons, the conduct of 
the war has been debated, the planning of strategy and 
the organisation of command. Behind the scenes, the 
future of the coal industry has been in dispute. These 
are not merely matters of. the moment. They are a 
crucial test of the Government’s fitness to lead the 
country to victory. Like Mr Pitt, Mr Churchill has shown 
for two years ‘“‘a hardihood of resolution and a consistency * 
of action which have captivated the English people and 
impressed the whole world” ; the people know that he 
has been their salvation and they trust his leadership. 
He and his colleagues, old and new, are now summoned 
to still sterner tasks. This year car be the year of decision 
in two ways. It can see the turn of the tide in battle ; and 
it must see, on the home front, the final proofs that no 
means will be neglected to win the war. 

We have reached the stage [said Mr Greenwood in the 
Commons on Tuesday] when the industrial resources of 
the nation must be fully mobilised for the final stages of 
the struggle, when the Government must finally assert 
its authority against private interests. 

In a few months, the emphasis of debate has changed. 
In March, there was the demand for a Minister of 
Production. In May, a call is for a Great General Staff 
to combine the skill and resources of all three Services 


in the programme and performance of victory. Strongest 
of all the currents behind the eddies of debate is the 
demand of ordinary people for action. They are tired of 
statistics. They are asking for some further sign 
that the job is positively in hand. They ask not for 
assurances, but for proof. First, they call for evidence 
that the weapons made in the factory will be used with 
success in the field. Secondly, they ask that no vested 
or sectional interest, Service, industrial or labour, shall 
stand in the way of action. The “ militant and aggressive 
spirit”’ looks two ways, abroad and at home. There are 
two test cases—the problem of command in battle and 
the problem of domestic output. 

Ever since England was saved in 1940 from what 
seemed certain defeat, the demand for action has stood 
first. It was multiplied by the sufferings and the successes 
of the Russian people. It was fanned by disasters in the 
Far East. It was exacerbated by the escape of the German 
warships from Brest. It has been whipped up by the 
controversy over fuel rationing. In a recent survey of 
production problems, Mass Observation recorded a two- 
fold sentiment as a leading cause of dissatisfaction with 
the war effort: the feeling that weapons and men 
mobilised were not employed effectively ; and the feeling 
that the interests of certain sections of the community 
still stood in the way of full efficiency. A Minister of 
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Production was called for, not only to achieve the whose ships have been sunk—which is quite reasonable. 
efficient use of the nation’s resources, but also to bring But they will apparently be managed, not by the mos 
about action—to link output and strategy; to ensure suitable companies in relation to their employment jp 
that the right kind of weapons, as well as the right the war effort, but by their prospective owners. The 


quantities, were produced ; and to enforce the maximum whole principle of the shipping pool is seemingly denied L 
of technical competence in manufacture, regardless of —for political reasons. Silently, what appears to be 4 A 
vested interests. A United Command is demanded for scandal has gone through. The Labour Party, which has oti 
the same reason, to secure effective military action as a Minister in the War Transport department, has raised Ami 
the months of attack approach and to work out in no protest, just as, in the parallel case of coal, it js Ithot 
deeds the conviction of the people that i faut en finir. wedded to a doctrinaire and inefficient scheme of contro] : er 
At home, a plan for coal is called for to guarantee action by a representative body of workers and employers. It walled 
before the ordeal of next winter, to impose, not only a is not easy to look ahead when forces like these are ip Laval 
fair and effective scheme of rationing, but also a charge. the A 
reorganisation, under the State and in the interests of Just over 80 years ago, the Editor of The Economist Th 
the community at war, of the entire process of produc- set out the fundamental problem which now faces this reflect 
tion and distribution. country and its leaders: — io it 

After Whitsuntde, the Government will produce a plan There are two kinds of statesmen [he said] to whom, at the re 
for coal. For two years the coal position has oe different times, representative government gives an oppor- 1870 
inactivity which has been the reverse of masterly. Coal- tunity and a career—dictators and administrators. There Lorra 
getters were called up ; pits were closed. The inevitable are certain men who are called in conjunctures of great One 
war demand for more and more coal was ignored ; danger to save the state. When national peril was imminent, capitu 
absenteeism among miners grew; the self-regarding all nations have found it needful to select the best man of the 
attitude of owners impeded effective production, effective who could be found—for better, for worse ; to put un- the g 
allocation of coal supplies according to war priorities and _ limited trust in him; . . . the qualities which are necessary reas 
effective distribution ; official timidity allowed ineffective for a dictator are two—a commanding character and an ian 
control. There was a maintenance of peacetime practices original intellect. All other qualities are secondary. partic 
by both workers and employers ; their sole achievement Words change their meaning. In the modern sense of at ho 
has been, in combination, to impose the “closed” shop dictator, Mr Churchill is its complete antithesis ; in Deo 
upon the coal industry. There is a demand for action in Bagehot’s loftier sense, he is its very type. What is wanted Th 
place of inactivity, for recognition of the common interest now, in the third and decisive year of the war, is the Deror 
in place of sectional claims and for a single effective “ administrator ”’ as well as “ the dictator.” and | 
control. More coal is needed for the war, and less must be ion . . To-d: 
ased by civilians. On the side of consumption there must be aly seat administrator [says Bagehot] thinks nor ony foe 
poomps. fair and effective rationing. On the side of =e every abuse and on the watch for every meoneenenit? is in th 
it is plain that the industry has proved itself inherently =, 4 jevel with the highest political thought of his time, stead 
unable to solve its problems. It has set its face for a and persuades his age to be ruled according to it in policy Vichy 
quarter of a century against all the plans for reorganisa- and in laws. ... Administration in this large sense is actual 
tion, agreed by impartial investigators, to secure efficiency. concerned with the far-seeing regulatian of future conduct, upon 
The proper solution for the fuel crisis has already been as well as with the limited management of the present. decey 
canvassed in The Economist. It is to secure three things: Great dictators are doubtless rare in political history ; but to th 
the merging of entire districts into common productive they are not more so than great administrators. It is not wnene 
units ; the pooling of district resources of men and a md a a es SS on ow © be on a level Vic 
equipment under single responsible and competent coe = 7 a pe eg : > i mat oe ae -_ politi 
district officers; and the pooling of financial claims ee oe ae ae 

a. : arduous tasks of the world. Equa 

so that the decisions taken for productive efficiency are little 
matters of indifference to individual owners. If there The task now is to do precisely this, to solve these colon 
is rationing of fuel without reorganisation of the coal problems—of command, production and __ industrial their 
industry, it will be a disaster, in fact and in principle. organisation—according to “the highest political thought tonat 
If there is no rationing, it will be a great surrender, as of the time” and by reference to “the far-seeing Allie 
well as a disaster. If there is no reorganisation, it will be regulation of future conduct.” lay b 
a betrayal of the nation’s needs—and the need for an To say this is not to share in any intrigues against or fig 
efficiently organised coal industry will not cease when the Mr Churchill and his Ministers. It is the right and duty there 
war ends. of every responsible citizen and every worthwhile Member Vichy 

A wartime government is always on trial. In the third of Parliament to demand the best policy from the Govern- bility 
year of war, when in place of war weariness, there is this ment he supports. As Sir Edward Grigg has said: — ticul: 
militant and aggressive spirit, the trial is at its peak. The House must face its own responsibility. It is no ee 
The Government must prove, not only that it has the good saying simply, “Oh, the Government must know, 
willingness and the wit to win the war beside its Allies, trust the Government.” 


but also that it has the will, without reservation, to 
reshape the nation’s economy wherever the needs of *. — _ . om 
victory demand it. To use the pretext of war to “mutilate”’ ps T Wd oe ni against the Prime Minister and his 
the Services or to destroy the freedom of an industry "7*°Y advisers ; - the Labour back bench, there is 
would be political nonsense without excuse. But to a petulant impatience with the Conservative connection. 
refuse to take any steps required either to reorganise They shoot here and there and everywhere, but they 
the Forces or to maximise war production would be mean to hit Mr Churchill. But these are only the petty 
political suicide. That is why these Whitsuntide debates plaints of little men, afraid of the darkness that is falling 
are crucial. upon them and their puppetry. It is England that is at 
It may be that the Government will return after Whit- stake, not this flotsam and jetsam. The Government is not 
suntide steeled against the 1922 Committee and armed Challenged by these factitious people, but by the facts. 
with a three-point plan to ration fuel (on the lines laid It is the privilege of Ministers to be held responsible. 
down by Sir William Beveridge), to reorganise the coal And the people must be given proof, not only of good 
industry as war and the common weal require and to _ intentions but of right methods, not only of laborious 
focus communal control of fuel supplies in a single fuel effort but of ruthless efficiency. Politicians live by their 
department. But the omens are not good. The issue is words, but they are known by their deeds. The 


There are intriguers. On the Tory back bench, there 


too much confused by cries for and against “ nationalisa- present Ministers, who still command the support of an 
tion.” What appears to be a serious blow was recently overwhelming majority of the people, must inevitably 
struck against the war effort because of fear of nationalisa- be judged, not by what they have done in the past, but 


tion. Under the new shipping White Paper, State-built by what they do now to strike at the enemy abroad and at 
ships will be transferred to the ownership of the companies the entrenched interests at home. 
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Myth of Empire 


LL is quiet in Madagascar aad Martinique. In the 
A one island military operations, in the other the 
negotiations between the American Government and 
Admiral Robert, are going smoothly. In France, too, 
although press comment has been very bitter, particularly 
over Madagascar, and the Paris collaborationists have 
called for positive reprisals, it does not look as though 
Laval will decide on military action—certainly not against 
the Americans. 

This mixture of wordy violence and physical passivity 
reflects Vichy’s basic attitude towards the French Empire. 
In its search to resurrect the ghosts of French history, 
the regime has not neglected Jules Ferry’s attempt after 
1870 to compensate the French for the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine by a feverish plunge into colonising activity. 
One of the principal reasons put forward for the 
capitulation at Bordeaux in 1940 was “ the preservation 
of the integrity of the French Empire,” and ever since, 
the glories, the fidelity and the resources of the colonies 
have been a constant theme in French propaganda. The 
men of Vichy have tried to turn the eyes of the people— 
particularly the young people—away from their miseries 
at home to the land of promise overseas—la France 
d’outremer. 

Their efforts have not been very successful. After 1870, 
Derouléde complained “I have lost two daughters [Alsace 
and Lorraine] and you offer me a crowd of domestics.” 
To-day, two-thirds of France is lost; and at the same 
time the Empire, far from expanding vigorously as it did 
in the seventies and eighties, is undergoing a process of 
steady disintegration. The gap and contrast between 
Vichy’s grandiloquent consciousness of Empire and its 
actual power to maintain its military and economic grip 
upon the colonies is yet another of those shams and 
deceptions actively practised by the regime which give 
to the structure of the Government its air of shabby 
unreality. 

Vichy’s difficulties in the Empire are not primarily 
political. Apart from a few dependencies—French 
Equatorial Africa and the Pacific islands—there has been 
little or no movement to break away from Vichy. The 
colonial officials and the colonial armies have maintained 
their loyalty to Marshal Pétain, not only because of their 
innate conservatism, but because the outlook for the 
Allied cause has hitherto looked black. If the choice 
lay between not fighting and being defeated under Pétain 
or fighting and being defeated all the same under Britain, 
there was no doubt where the balance of interest lay. 
Vichy’s difficulties are difficulties of power, the impossi- 
bility of maintaining an effective system of defence, par- 
ticularly in the outer fringe of colonies, the difficulty of 
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keeping up the particularly close and exclusive economic 
ties which, since the Customs Union of 1928, have bound 
the French colonies to the mother country. 

There is little need to go ‘into the military situation. 
In the Far East, Indo-China has been incorporated into 
the Japanese Empire without a shot being fired and with 
the active collaboration of Vichy’s colonial officials. Syria 
has fallen to the British and the Free French. Madagascar 
has been occupied. Martinique and the other islands in 
the Antilles are passing under the effective military 
control of the United States. France’s military position 
is secure—for the time being—only in French North and 
West Africa. 

The economic picture is the same. The colonies of the 
cuter fringe have been absorbed into other economic 
systems. Only with North and West Africa is effective 
contact maintained. Indo-China was granted a species of 
tariff autonomy at the beginning of 1941, which trans- 
ferred it to “ The Great Asiatic Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
In May, 1941, two economic agreements were signed 
with Japan, which rounded off Japan’s “ peaceful pene- 
tration” even before the establishment of military bases. 
Under these agreements, Japan secured Indo-China’s rice 
supply, and was given the right to exploit industrial and 
commercial concessions. At the same time, the country 
was incorporated into the yen bloc. On the other side 
of the world, Martinique, which used to send France 99 
per cent of its exports in return for 67 per cent of its 
imports, has become entirely dependent on supplies from 
the USA. Under an agreement signed in November, 
1940, the US Government agreed to release certain sums 
from the blocked French accounts to enable Martinique 
to pay for its supplies. Syria and now Madagascar are 
part of the United Nations’ world economy with its 
economic life blood of Lend-Lease. 

The loss of the outer fringe of colonies has completely 
upset the balance of France’s colonial economy. Not only 
was the system one of great interdependence between the 
metropolitan and the colonial countries ; the dependencies 
also traded extensively with each other, and the loss of 
some of them has seriously compromised France’s 
economic position, even in those African colonies where 
its political hold is still secure. From the Customs Union 
of 1928 until the outbreak of war, the volume of France’s 
colonial trade and its ratio to the whole of the nation’s 
foreign trade rose steadily. The table on page 708 
shows the importance of the more distant colonies 
as sources of supply for France and the impor- 
tance of France as a source of supply for the Medi- 
terranean colonies. Now this relationship has been broken 
up. The olive oil, vegetables, fruit, tobacco, wool and 
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cotton of Syria and Lebanon, the maize, tea and rice of 
Indo-China, the palm kernels and palm oil of Equatorial 
Africa are lost. With them has gone the basis for a well 
integrated division of labour between the various parts 
of the colonial Empire. Algeria, for example, supplied 
two-fifths of the wine drunk in the colonies. North 
Africa imported large quantities of Indo-Chinese rice 
and tea. 

France’s economic relations with the nearest dependen- 
cies have been similarly upset. True, the vegetable, fruit 
and grain producers of North Africa no longer compete 
with French producers. The best agricultural land in 
France is under German occupation, and Nortn Africa 
is now being squeezed dry to feed the mother country. 
In 1941, Over 300,000 tons of fruit and vegetables were 
shipped from North Africa to Marseilles—the percentage 
of the Axis “rake off” has been put as high as 60 pez 
cent. Iron ore and phosphates have also arrived in 
Marseilles from North Africa—the Axis percentage has 
probably been the same. The trouble is that France 
cannot satisfy North Africa’s chief needs in return. 
French industry is working for the German war machine, 
and there is virtually no margin of export. The output 
of textiles, which are badly needed in North Africa, was 
cut drastically towards the end of 1941. There is no 
fuel surplus ; on the contrary, France itself is running 


FRENCH COLONIAL TRADE 


in ©, of the total volume of France's foreign trade.) 

1929 1936 1937 1938 

French Imports from the: 
(a) Mediterranean region... 7°3 15°8 12-5 14-6 
(6) Outer frin colonies .. 5-1 12-7 11-9 12-5 
aa 12-4 28 -5 24 -4 27 +1 

French Exports to the 

(a) Mediterranean region... 13-9 24-4 19-6 18:5 
(6) Outer fringe colonies .. 5 4 9-0 8-7 9-0 
PORE Wikat wae ce 19-3 33 -4 28 +3 Zid 


Figures taken from the R.I.I.A. publication ‘‘ French Col al 
Possessions’ (1940). 

desperaiely short. A certain amount has been done in 
North Africa to turn wine into motor spirit, but it 1s 
impossible to make good the deficiencies. France cannot 
export machinery—particularly agricultural machinery— 
or spare parts, and the situation is developing into a 
vicious circle, with France demanding more and more 
food, and North Africa demanding more and more imple- 
ments before extra food can be produced. General 
Weygand stated at a press interview, shortly before he 
was “ retired,” that it was not much good giving Algeria 
bank notes which bought nothing in return for all its 
exports. In these circumstances, the setting up of an 
economic office in Algeria and the holding of an Imperial 
Economic Conference in Vichy this February conformed 
to Vichy’s general practice—“ full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

The same must be said of the two projects, the trans- 


Control of 


R LYTTELTON was appointed three months ago 

to carry out three tasks, until then only partially 
done. The first was to concert and, supervise production 
programmes, so that industrial capacity and strategic 
needs would be kept always in line. The second was to 
watch over the progress of production, so that contracts 
could be kept continuously filled and industrial facilities 
kept fully and efficiently employed. His appointment 


came at a crucial moment when war production had 
entered a new phase. The process of transferring fresh 
resources from non-essential to war uses was very largely 
over; the gigantic task of industrial conversion upon 
which the United States is now embarking had been 
mostly completed. The new problem was not to bring 
in new facilities, but to make the maximum use of the 
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formation of West Africa into a “second Egypt,” and 
the building of the Trans-Saharan railway. The irrigation 
of the Niger delta is to make possible a large scale pro- 
duction of rice, cotton and wheat in French West Africa, 
According to German sources, the irrigation scheme will 
make it possible to put 500,000 hectares under cotton, 
and some 450,000 hectares under rice. West Africa 
is to be merged into one economic unit with North Africa, 
and tied up as closely as, say, Algeria, with the metro- 
politan economy of France. The Trans-Saharan railway 
—‘“the route of cotton and coffee”—is designed to 
connect the Mediterranean with the Niger. Much pomp 
and advertisement accompanied the publication, in 
March, 1941, of a decree for the construction of the 
railway. But later on, enthusiasm died down. In 
December, 1941, the first section of the railway was 
opened, connecting Bon Arfa with Colomb Béchar in 
Northern Algeria. The distance still to be covered is 
about 2,000 kilometres, and it will take some eight years 
to complete the construction. There is no steel for rails, 
and no oil for Diesel electric engines. The section of the 
line opened so far has some importance in that it brings 
coal from Kenadra to meet the greater part of Algerian 
consumption. But, for the time being, the great enter- 
prise of the Trans-Saharan line has faded away like a fata 
morgana in the Sahara desert. 

Yet even if the two new schemes were successful 
beyond the dreams of Vichy, this whole attempt to find 
compensation for military defeat in colonial glory would 
still be a hollow sham. The only hope for a colonising 
future for the French is within the framework of an 
Allied victory. Otherwise they will simply find themselves 
working as the stewards and bailiwicks of their German 
overlords. Germany has been svspiciously kind to 
France’s colonial day dreams. The men of Vichy have 
been encouraged to cling to their myth of unimpaired 
colonial greatness. The Germans have not yet backed 
Italy’s colonial claims and, after dabbling rather half- 
heartedly in the dynastic troubles of Morocco, they have 
apparently decided that the French are as good as any 
local quislings at keeping the best colonial seats warm for 
the Germans. The Trans-Saharan and West African 
schemes have been loudly encouraged in the German 
press, and some raw materials have been placed at Vichy’s 
disposal. This benevolence takes on a more sinister colour 
in the light of Germany’s views on geopolitics. Geo- 
politically, it appears that Africa “ belongs” to Europe. 
Eurafrika is a favourite concept of this German psuedo- 
science. Now that Germany is comfortably overlord of 
Europe, it must logically follow that the Nazis have the 
inheritance of Africa as well. If, in the meantime, French 
energy, French capital and French work improve the 
patrimony, the effort can be magnanimously encouraged. 
Then, when Germany is ready, the French will find that 
their status differs very little from their brothers in 
Senegal. France Metropolitaine and France d’outremer 
will share the same colonial servitude under the Teuton 
masters of Eurafrika. 


Production 


resources already mobilised, the mechanical equipment 
and the labour force alike. Programmes are a matter for 
centralisation in Mr Lyttelton’s office. Progress is very 
largely a local matter ; it is in the regions where there 
must be a single clearing house of all industrial resources 
to dovetail capacity and requirements continually—always, 
of course, under the single central eye of a single Minister. 
There have been Regional Boards, representing the 
Supply Departments and local industry, in the eleven 
Civil Defence regions since January, 1940. In theory, 
their function has been to assist the Supply Ministries to 
make the fullest and most efficient usc of the productive 
resources and manufacturing capacity of their regions In 
order to carry out central production programmes. } 
practice, their history is made up of “a melancholy list 
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of frustrations and disappointments.” Nominal control 
over them has been bandied about from the Ministry of 
Supply to the Ministry of Labour, to the Ministry of 
Supply again, to the Industrial Capacity Committee, to 
the Production Executive and now to the Minister of 
Production. The Citrine Committee was set up by Lord 
Beaverbrook in February to examine their “ present con- 
stitution and functions” and to make recommendations. 
Its finding is that, until now, the Boards have been 
unable to secure rapid, effectual and continuous co- 
ordination of the efforts of all Government officials in the 
area in the production of essential stores. 


The reason for this is that the Boards have lacked both 
status and authority. They have had no control over the 
officers of the Supply Departments stationed in their 
regions. There has beem no “ properly articulated system 
of devolution of executive policy.” The Boards have 
lacked power to act; and they have been quite unable 
to secure the fullest use of local facilities by pooling 
orders, management, plant and labour. 

The main cause of this weakness in the regions has 
been weakness at the centre. Until the appointment of 
Mr Lyttelton, there was no single Minister charged with 
the duty of concerting and supervising the activities of 
the Supply Ministers ; it was impossible to devolve upon 
Regional Boards of Regional officers powers which did 
not exist. Now, in theory, these powers exist. Mr 
Lyttelton should be able to throw the mantle of his 
authority over the Regional Boards to secure a single 
focus of regional control and supervision. This is the 
main recommendation of the Citrine Committee. 





Just as the Minister of Production is charged with the 


duty of concerting and supervising the activities of the 
Supply Ministries at the centre, so there should be in 
each region a representative of the Ministry whose duty 
it should be to concert and supervise the activities of 


the Regional Controllers of the Supply Departments. 


The core of the Committee’s own plan is these Regional 
Directors of Production, with the task of supervising the 
work of the Regional Controliers of the Supply 
Departments to ensure the maximum degree of co- 
ordination. 

Unfortunately, there are to be no Regional Directors. 
The Government has decided that instead there shall be 
Regional Controllers (Ministry of Production). Appar- 
ently there has been a trial of strength between Mr 
Lyttelton and the Supply Ministries; and Mr 
Lyttelton has not won. His representative in each region 
will indeed be chairman of both the Regional Board and 
of its executive committee ; and he will report direct 
to the Minister of Production. But, at most, he will be 
primus inter pares. It will still be impossible for regional 
facilities to be fully pooled and fully utilised. The Com- 
mittee’s suggestion that 


NOTES OF 


Feeling ran high’ at times in the debate on strategic 
planning which engaged the attention of the Commons on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. For the most part, speakers 
concentrated on the demand for a real Chief of Staffs, as 
distinct from the Minister of Defence, rather than on the 
Proposed more fundamental need for a Great General Staff 
and for combined commands wherever the Services work 
together. As a result, the debate was, at bottom, about 
Personalities. The main demand of most ‘critics was that 
the same individual should not, to use the words of Sir 
Edward Grigg, both be taking advice, giving advice and 
acting upon that advice. One criticism was, though 
it was seldom openly stated, that Mr Churchill’s direction 
of strategy had been wrong. Mr Stokes said quite frankly 
that his complaint was against the Prime Minister and that 
unless there was a change of strategic control, we should 
lose the war. Properly, the demand for a Chief of Staffs or 
for a Greater General Staff or for Combined Commands 
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the independent organisations established by Supply 
Ministries for capacity finding should be merged in the 
regional organisation 


is in general accepted, but vital exceptions are made. 
The regional organisation of the Admiralty, even where 
it is concerned with non-shipyard work, is to be excluded. 
The regional organisation of the Controller General of 
Machine Tools is to be excluded. Because of the lmita- 
tions imposed upon Mr Lyttelton himself in the matter 
of labour, the Regional Controller of Production will have 
no more than joint powers over the allocation of labour 
with the Regional Controller of the Ministry of Labour. 
The real job of the Regional Boards should be to control 
effectively the local allocation of resources, to marry 
capacity and requirements so that no capacity is unused 
and no requirements unfulfilled. But it is hard to see 
how this will be possible. The executive of the Boards 
will be unable to move a single tool except at the dis- 
cretion of the Ministry of Supply. 

This is not to say that the new system will be as bad 
as the old. Apart from these crucial exceptions, the 
Government has stated—in admittedly vague and general 
terms—that it accepts all the main recommendations of 
the Citrine Committee ; and, in almost every detail, those 
recommendations were designed to secure local Boards 
headed by a strong executive, directly responsible to Mr 
Lyttelton and vested with the power to take decisions— 
with the representatives of the Supply and other depart- 
ments collaborating at a lower level But the exceptions 
take the heart out of the scheme. They put Mr Lyttelton’s 
representative on the same level as the representatives 
of the other departments. They leave vital spheres of 
influence for the departments outside the regional 
system. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that they repre- 
sent a remarkably successful rearguard action by the 
Supply Ministries against the threatened encroachment 
of Mr Lyttelton. It is probably right to be thankful for 
small mercies; to be gratified that, if Mr Lyttelton’s 
representatives are to have one hand tied behind their 
backs, they will still have the other hand free ; and, above 
all, to welcome gratefully the proposals for making the 
Regional Boards cognisant of all the contracts placed and 
all the work in progress in their areas, so that they can 
keep constant vigilance over the flow of orders and 
deliveries and over the use of capacity. It is a distinct gain, 
too, that most, if not all the most important, regional 
organisations for specific matters will now all be cen- 
tralised, physically as well as administratively, under the 
Regional Boards. But it is hard to resist the comment, yet 
again, “too late and too little.” Half a loaf may be better 
than no bread: but a half truth is more dangerous than 
a lie, and it would be mischievous and misleading to hail 
this new scheme as a notable step forward. The Citrine 
Committee has done a good job; but the Government 
has missed a great opportunity. 


THE WEEK 


has nothing to do with the question whether or not this 
or that person should be Prime Minister, nor has Lord 
Hankey’s contention, reiterated in this debate by Colonel 
Oliver Stanley, that the Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
is a redundant body. These are questions of the machinery 
of command and administration. If they are confused with 
personal prejudice, they will not be settled, because every 
constructive suggestion will be treated as an attack on Mr 
Churchill—and, worse still, the opponents of reform will 
ride off on the excuse that the critics are merely using these 
suggestions to spike the Prime Minister’s guns. This is 
largely what happened in this week’s debate. The only 
effective answer which was given on Wednesday to the 
critics was Mr Attlee’s indignant denial that the Prime 
Minister in fact dominated either the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee or the War Cabinet. The Government’s defence of the 
present system was entirely concerned with the defence of 
Mr Churchill and- had nothing to do with the real issues 
of organisation at_ stake. The upshot is that this question is 
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at the stage where so many other vital questions have 
found themselves in recent years; it is still being, to 
quote Sir Edward Grigg again, borne down and blanketed 
by the Government of the day, just as Mr Churchill’s 
suggestions for re-armament were when he was in opposi- 
tion. It cannot be too strongly urged, first, that this is not 
a demand to sack the Prime Minister; secondly, that it 
is not a demand for a fresh superman. It is not a question 
of personalities at all. The present Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee is, by the terms of its warrant, a Chief of Staff-in- 
Commission. What is needed now is to take this appoint- 
ment out of commission, and to insert into the system of 
strategic planning and command a man with that “cold, 
analytical professional” three-Service mind, which is 
needed; and then, under him, to constitute the General Staff 
and the Higher Commands as combined bodies, cutting 
right across the present tripartite and representative structure 
of Service organisation. It would be untrue, of course, to 
say that the Prime Minister is an irrelevancy in this matter. 
As Mr Attlee said, “It would be quite impossible to take 
away from the Prime Minister the major responsibility of 
advising the Cabinet on decisions of strategy.” As Mr 
Churchill has often said, the responsibility is his. All that 
can be done is to urge the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
to equip themselves with a machine for planning and com- 
mand which will produce more positive planning, more 
positive action, and more successes in battle than seem 
possible with the present methods. 


* * «x 
Combing Out 


The scope for finding fresh workers for war employ- 
ment is now very small indeed, but it is still necessary 
to comb over every activity and to see that no labour is 
redundant or wastefully used. A new step by the Ministry 
of Labour is aimed at this objective. In future, firms who 
are employing workers for less than fifty-two hours on 
manual work or less than forty-six hours on administra- 
tive or office work will be required to release for war 
employment a proportion of their workers equivalent to 
the short-fall in their working hours. The principle of this 
measure is sound. Its application will need great care. There 
are already signs that firms and institutions may attempt 
to protect their labour force simply by stepping up working 
hours when there is no need. If the measure of redun- 
dancy is to be working time, there must be some sanction 
to make certain that this does not lead to waste time. The 
fundamental task is to see that all labour, everywhere, in 
every kind of employment is efficiently used, that the 
minimum number of man-hours, not the maximum, is taken 
for every job. There are too many signs just now that the 
flow of labour from civilian industry to munitions is being, 
not speeded up, as it should be, but slowed down. The final 
act of standardising all civilian production, such as cloth- 
ing, SO as to release more workers for war employment is 
still being pertinaciously resisted. The proper use of work- 
ing hours as a yardstick, at this stage in war economy, is 
to induce workers in necessary civilian industries to work 
just as hard and as long as workers in war factories, 
and to transfer the labour thus released into war work. The 
reservoir may be run almost dry, but every drop that can 
be scooped up is correspondingly more valuable. 


* * * 


Responsibility of Ministers 


It was laid down in The Economist a fortnight ago that 
a first need of parliamentary rehabilitation in this country 
is that Ministers must be ready to resign. This is probably 
a requisite of wartime Government as well. It has become 
customary for ex-members of the Government, in the Lords 
or in the Commons, to express critical views about the 
Government’s policy in the fields for which they them- 
selves were formerly the responsible Ministers. There 
have been a number of instances this week. Sir Edward 
Grigg was until recently at the War Office. On Wednesday 
he spoke strongly about strategic miscalculations and 
deficiencies in strategic planning. Not unnaturally, the 
Labour speaker who followed Sir Edward Grigg protested 
against ex-Ministers criticising a policy about which they 
had kept silent when in office. 

It is bitter to some of us [he said] that the men who take 
office never say anything until the time comes when they have 
to give up. They should have the courage to speak up when 
they are in and not wait until they are kicked out. 
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Mr Attlee made a similar point about Lord Hankey, who 
has been calling for a Chief of Staffs and for the end of 
the Defence Committee system, which by-passes major 
matters from the War Cabinet itself; he called Lord 
Hankey’s attitude “a death-bed repentance.” Obviously, 
there must be many cases of disagreement in Cabinets; 
obviously, it would be impossible for Ministers to resign 
every time they disagreed with their colleagues ; that would 
amount to saying that Government by means of a Cabinet 
is impossible. Most Cabinet decisions are in some sense a 
compromise, and each Cabinet Minister sees something in 
the final decision which he approves and something which 
he disapproves. This is collective responsibility. But when 
the decisions concern matters for which the individual 
Minister whose wishes are over-ridden has direct responsi- 
bility, and when they are also matters of vital national 
consequence, there is small doubt that it is the Minister's 
duty to have the courage of his convictions and resign, 
This simple piety has been too long lacking in British 
Cabinets. Men have preferred office to honesty. It is often 
hard for Ministers to decide where they should take a stand; 
but there are high moments in the conduct of every war 
when the decision should not be unduly difficult. The 
trouble is that the sense of Ministerial responsibility seems 
to be even more loose in wartime than in the sort of dead 
peace years which preceded this war. This is largely because 
so many Ministers have no responsibility. This is Lord 
Hankey’s point ; not long ago, he told the House of Lords 
that the way in which the Defence Committee and. the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee were worked tended to leave 
Members of the Cabinet themselves entirely in the dark 
about matters of major policy. It has often been suggested 
in the Commons that the responsibility of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty is negligible, in the present system, beside 
that of the First Sea Lord sitting direct under the over- 
riding responsibility of the Prime Minister. Another ex- 
Minister has declared that in all the months in which 
he was a member of the Government he saw but never 
spoke to Mr Churchill. Cohesion is lost. Responsibility is 
blurred. And so we get these curious episodes when_men 
like Lord Hankey, Sir Edward Grigg and Colonel Oliver 
Stanley make quite startling comments about affairs in 
which it was popularly supposed they had no small hand. 


Fighting in the South 


The time of local action and limited objectives seems to 
be at an end in Russia. By a short head, the Germans 
won in the race to open large scale hostilities, but they 
confined their action to the geographically limited though 
strategically wide objective of recapturing the Kerch Penin- 
sula. To re-establish their position there was an obvious pre- 
liminary to any attempt to encircle Rostov or begin opera- 
tions in the Caucasus ; and it looks now as though they 
have succeeded in this first step in the bigger operation. 
An encouraging feature of the fighting is the time it has 
taken the German forces to capture the town and reduce 
the remaining pockets of Russian resistance. The issues 
at stake to the north of the Kerch campaign, in the offen- 
sive launched by the Russians behind and below Kharkov, 
are not so clear cut, nor is the outcome so far as decisive. 
Marshal Timoshenko prefaced his attack by declaring it 
“ the decisive offensive of the war.” This statement demands 
careful consideration. It does not come from a press agency 
or a war correspondent or a military spokesman. It comes 
from the sober soldier who, more than any other, was fes 
ponsible for Germany’s reverses in the Donetz last autumn. 
It can only mean, therefore, that the Russians are to 
very high hopes indeed upon the outcome of the offensive, 
and that it is designed at the least to disrupt Germanys 
offensive plans completely, at the most to clear the — 
Ukraine. It is too early to estimate the fortunes of the attack. 
The Germans admit Russian progress south of Kharkov, 
but they have now launched a counter-attack between — 
and Barvenkova, where the Kharkov-Rostov railway run 
closest to the Donetz River. This is a narrow front, and it 
is not certain whether the counter-attack will develop ite 
a full offensive. Should it do so, then clearly the Germans 
have chosen their point of attack shrewdly. The railway 
alone is of first-class strategic importance, But the immed 
military possibilities are even more significant. A swing : 
the north would bring the German columns into conta 
with Marshal Timoshenko’s exposed left flank, at a tme 
when his offensive is at full stretch. A swing to the right 
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open up a new drive on Rostov. The Donetz fighting 
may well be crucial to the success or failure of the Russian 
attempt to seize the initiative in the south. 


Profit Margins 


The Ministry of Food has raised a storm in the 

ery and provision trades. The latest scheme for control 
of wholesale and retail margins, due to come into force 
on August 24th, strikes a hard blow at multiple stores. The 

se of the scheme is to prevent organisations perform- 
ing both wholesale and retail functions from retaining the 
two or three separate profit margins wwhich accrue to them 
by the fact that the middlemen are eliminated. Since 
maximum retail prices, fixed by the Minister of Food, 
we operative for the majority of groceries and provisions, 
ithas been possible for the multiple stores, which, organised 
in vertical combinations, are able to cut out the middleman, 
to make substantially higher profits than the small man who 
obtains his supplies at a later stage in the chain of distri- 
bution. The new measure is an attempt to hold the balance 
between the large concern and the small trader. The 
multiple stores are opposed to the scheme on grounds of 
public as well as of private interest. They claim that where, 
by eliminating certain stages in the chain of distribution, 
it is possible to retail goods to the public with greater 
eficiency, it is undesirable that costs should be artificially 
raised merely to keep small retailers in business, which is 
of course true. It is also true, as Sir George Schuster, chair- 
man of the Home and Colonial group, points out in the 
course of his annual review, that where a concern performs 
the double service of distributing goods both wholesale and 
retail, it may claim to have earned a double profit. But 
the solution surely is not to maintain the swollen profits of 
the low cost distributor, but to pass them on to the public 
in lower prices ; the difficulty about the case now being 
put up by the multiple stores is precisely that the greater 
eficiency they talk of, and the lower costs obtained by 
integration, have not been passed on. Maximum prices have 
tended to become minimum prices, and those offered by 
the large concerns are not substantially lower than those 
offered by the small man. Plainly, however, the matter is 
nt simple. Lower prices by multiple stores, it is argued, 
would be an added threat to the existence of the small 
man, already imperilled by war conditions. Moreover, 
when supplies of all foods are relatively short, and when 
rationing has not yet become comprehensive, any general 
reduction in food prices on the part of the multiple stores 
might tend to cause queues, runs and shortage—though 
rationing is perhaps by now sufficiently wide to make this 
possibility not very significant. 


The point emphasised by Sir George Schuster is that 
the multiple stores, if they were working to capacity, could 
deliver food to the public at prices substantially below 
existing maxima, and still earn adequate profits; and it 
is clear that the new move to eliminate the stores’ relative 
advantage over the small tradesman which is represented 
by the double profit margin (and is in most cases passed on 
to the Exchequer in the form of EPT) is a political move, 
not an act of economic policy. It arises: from the fact that 
n0 scheme has yet been made to help small men out of 
business and guarantee their post-war return. Hence, they 
have, mainly uneconomically, to be kept in being. It is, 
® course, arguable, on political or social grounds, that it 
would be impolitic to buy out and compensate small traders 
and to place the present reduced volume of food distribution 
in the hands of multiple stores. But it would surely be 
Most politic, and desirable, on every ground, to enable the 
Public to profit from distributive efficiency and to buy food 
‘orrespondingly more cheaply. It is iniquitous that, for any 
feason, maximum food prices should be regarded as 
minima, There is every reason why the consumers should 
benefit from efficiency; and half-hearfed attempts to 
Protect ” the small shopkeeper (which are the result of a 
complete bankruptcy of policy with regard to compensation 

Wartime concentration) do no good either to the small 
Shopkeeper or the public, and do definite harm to the war 


a Once again, a wartime policy for shops is a glaring 
eed, 
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A Ministry of Fuel 


Logic and symmetry have had as little part in the 
growth of Britain’s public administration as in the develop- 
ment of its towns. This penchant for solving the problems as 
they arise, and by having recourse to expedients, has some- 
times served the country well. There was no logic in the 
arrangement whereby Colonel Llewellin, before he became 
Minister of Aircraft Production, combined the completely 
distinct offices of chairman of the Materials Priority Com- 
mittee and Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War 
Transport. But it could be justified on grounds of expedi- 
ency and, on the whole, it worked fairly well. But there 
are times when such haphazard arrangements become an 
obstacle to efficient administration, especially in war. The 
time comes when, as in the case of the Ministries of Pro- 
duction and War Transport, the strands of administration, 
hitherto dispersed, must be gathered in a single department. 
Another sphere of administration where the need for 
centralisation has become urgent is fuel. True, coal, gas, 
electricity and oil are all administered from the Board of 
Trade. In actual practice, however, the Mines and Petroleum 
Departments enjoy a large measure of autonomy, and the 
Gas and Electricity Departments are independent of the 
Mines Department and of each other. If, as has been pro- 
mised, the fuel problem is now to be dealt with as a single 
problem, it is difficult to see how this can be done efficiently 
without vesting the control over the various fuels in a 
separate and #rong Ministry. The position has now been 
reached when the continued existence of separate depart- 
ments for coal, gas, electricity and oil is a positive obstacle 
to policy. 


A Personal Ration ? 


Another alternative to the Beveridge plan for rationing 
fuel is to be published in full in the next Bulletin of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics. Its essential feature is 
the suggestion that the household fuel ration should be 
made up only of personal allowances, and that the house- 
hold ration should be eliminated. To provide elasticity, 
babies and old persons would receive more than the flat 
per caput allowance, but recognition of the diminishing 
marginal requirements of a large household would be 
achieved by allowing school children only 50 per cent of 
the adult ration. The scheme admits the need for rationing 
all fuels on a point basis, and is thus an amendment rather 
than an alternative to the Beveridge plan. The objection to 
elimination of the household rat:on is that simplicity is 
bought at the expense of inevitable and unnecessary un- 
fairness which might well breed a disproportionate crop of 
special appeals. For it is not always possible for the con- 
sumer to relate house space to inmates in the most eco- 
nomic fashion. There is still no doubt that the Beveridge 
scheme holds the field on merit. 


* * * 
End of a Campaign 


The last of the British forces in Burma have reached 
the Assam frontier. There, among the wet woods and steep 
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bridle paths of the Naga and Patkoi Hills, the war dribbles 
rather than surges to the frontiers of India. It is possible 
that the coming of the monsoons will hold up campaigning 
for the time being. In any case, as General Alexander has 
pointed out, India has gained five months’ breathing space, 
not only to improve its defences, and to introduce badly 
needed and somewhat neglected ARP arrangements, but 
also to grow accustomed psychologically to being in the 
front line of the war. This is an important item in the credit 
balance. Unhappily, it is the only one. Even though the 
enemy will not be able to exploit Burma’s resources at 
once, its oil and rice are lost to the Allied cause. The occu- 
pation of Akyab and the Burmese coast down to Rangoon, 
has rendered the Gulf of Bengal, if not unusable, extremely 
dangerous to Allied traffic, which must throw a very heavy 
load upon India’s land communications if any sizeable con- 
signments of war supplies are to reach China by the new 
India Road. This is the most serious aspect of the Burma 
campaign—the isolation of Free China from its fighting 
Allies. It is perhaps possible now to question the wisdom of 
defending all the South Sea outposts instead of concentrat- 
ing what were from the start very limited military re- 
sources on the key defence positions—Burma and Australia. 
It is, of course, easy to be wise after the event, and there 
are a host of reasons why Singapore and Java could not, in 
fact, have been left undefended. But the lesson of the 
dangers of dispersal must be learnt, until another year 
has brought with it the overwhelming striking power 
necessary to fight the enemy on any ground—of his own or 
of the United Nations’ choosing. 


Offensive Against China 


There are some signs that the Japanese may launch a 
full scale offensive against China. Already, China is being 
made to fight on two fronts. During the past week, an im- 
portant Japanese thrust has been initiated from Chekiang on 
the east coast. In this area, the enemy forces are said to be 
based on Hangchow and to be enjoying air support. On the 
Yunnan front, the enemy attack via the Burma Road has 
not, on balance, made much progress. The first successful 
Chinese counter-attack was forced to give way before 
Japanese reinforcements, which captured Tengyueh, on the 
section of the Burma Road between Bhamo and Paoshan. It 
is not clear whether subsequent Chinese counter attacks 
have succeeded in recapturing this town, but so far Paoshan, 
the next important clearing point on the Burma Road, is not 
directly threatened. The Chinese expeditionary force in 
Burma is still intact and carrying on guerrilla operations 
against the enemy. If a Japanese drive is to be concentrated 
against China in the next few weeks on two fronts, the 
supply question assumes first class importance. By some 
means, the urgent need for first line aircraft, both fighter 
and bomber, must be met by the Allies ; and an efficient 
overland supply route must be reopened. There is no doubt 
that the only completely satisfactory solution lies in the 
recapture of Lashio and Mandalay, which can only be done 
in the near future by the Chinese. By remaining in Burma, 
the Chinese Expeditionary Force demonstrates that China 
has not acquiesced in the loss of the whole of this territory. 
The position is desperately serious. The whole future 
strategy of the Far Eastern war depends upon the main- 
tenance of contact between China and the remainder of 
the Allied Powers. The Japanese appreciate this fact and 
may be relied on to exploit to the full any period of tem- 
porary isolation. It may well prove that this summer China, 
by sustaining a first class Japanese offensive, will play the 
same role in allied strategy in the Far East that Russia is 
playing in the west by engaging the German armies. And 
China must receive as substantial material assistance from 
the British Empire and the United States as has been 
carried to the support of the Russians. 


The Balkan Scene 


If the strategy of the Germans’ summer offensive is 
to combine a drive on the Caucasus, a thrust towards Syria 
(either through or skirting Turkey), and a delaying action 
in the Libyan desert with the arrival of Japanese warships 
off Aden, then the week has brought some first moves in 
the complicated campaign—but not in the Balkans. It is 
possible that the uncertainty and disruption prevailing in 
the Balkans may prove a crucial obstacle to the larger plan 
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of conquest. Each Balkan state is providing the Germans 
with a special brand of headache. In Roumania, it is the 
Hungarian quarrel which is always on the point of boiling 
up into a minor war. Tension will not have been easeq 
by the recent action of the Roumanian authorities in Closing 
all the irrigation locks in the Danubian dam system, ang 
thus causing widespread floods on the Hungarian side of 
the frontier. In Serbia, and even in Croatia, it is the 
Chetniks who are at the root of the mischief. The 
Germans hoped that disturbances in Croatia would die 
down after the capture of Colonel Dangic, the ringleader 
of the guerrillas, but he escaped within a few days, Ip 
Serbia, the holding of General Mihailovic’s family 5 
hostages has made no difference to the activities of the 
intrepid fighter. In Bulgaria, the obstinate pan-Slavism 
of the people gives the Government a lever against the 
German demand that they should enter the war agains 
Russia. On May Ist, the country was plastered with illicit 
slogans, “ Long Live the Red Army,” and so forth ; and 
railway sabotage and arson are widespread. The German; 
cannot increase their garrison and cannot, therefore, exer 
further pressure. Moreover, the Bulgarians are useful to 
them for the policing of Serbia and as a whip to bea 
the Italians ; the dispute over Macedonia—shall it go to 
“Greater Albania” or to Bulgaria?—is still unsettled, 
Finally, in Greece, which would become a major base for 
operations were the attack on Cyprus and Syria to be 
launched, the difficulty is not opposition but collapse 
—the first definite appearance of a spectre which waits 
in every occupied land. There is little resistance now 
in Greece; but neither is there any work or cop- 
tribution to the Axis war effort. The people do not work; 
the fields are left uncultivated ; there is a great deal of 
pilfering and black marketing ; typhus has appeared ; and 
starvation is everywhere. In the north, in Bulgarian-occupied 
Thrace, there are massacres, but not because of any active 
resistance on the part of the Greeks. They are part of a 
systematic policy of extermination such as has been pur- 
sued by the Croats against the Serbs in Croatia. The Balkan 
base for the summer’s operations is treacherous ground, 
and the Nazis are too occupied elsewhere to be able to 
watch their every step. 


Information Services 


Mr Harold Butler is going to Washington to oversee 
Britain’s Information Services in the United States, Mr 
Butler will not stir the Americans. He is not an exciting 
figure. But he would seem to have many of the qualities 
needed for this vital but delicate mission. He has 
worked with Americans through the ILO; he knows 
America ; he has that mixture of international idealism and 
practical experience that should commend a man to 2 
country where enthusiasm and realism blend to give a 
rather incalculable edge to the general attitude towards 
foreign affairs. But his appointment will not, in itself, be 
enough to cause any important change in the direction 
of better understanding between’ Britain and_ the 
United States. Tempers and nerves are undoubtedly 
frayed ; a good deal of skilful Axis propaganda has been 
going round in the form of stories whose origin everyone 
ignores but whose accuracy their tellers will vouch for ; the 
Isolationists have done their part; and the atmosphere 1s 
not as cordial as the present alliance and the future of world 
co-operation really demand. It is the whole scope, pul 
pose and organisation of Britain’s Information Services 
that really need reconsideration. The British “ case” can- 
not be put in the United States any more than i: can be 
effectively put anywhere else because, so far, no case has 
been set out to put. The kind of questions Americans ask 
—sceptically, angrily or in a friendly way—often cannot be 
answered because nobody has thought out the answers 
advance within a coherent framework of aims and ends. And 
since policy is still vague and undefined, there is no way 
of testing whethe. the people charged with explaining 
Britain to the United States are in reality the most suitable. 
The outsider gets the impression of a fierce struggle going 
on between the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Inform® 
tion over the question who shall say what to whom, which 
ends in nobody saying anything to anybody. The comprom- 
ise reached over the Butler appointment—that Mr Butler 
should go out to replace Sir Gerald Campbell, but that Sit 
Gerald Campbell should continue to act in roughly the 
same capacity—is a typical example of the confusion © 
administration, and of mind, that still prevaibs. 
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The Cost of the War 


The real cost of the war is not the money spent on 
it by the Government, but the goods that would have been 
made and the services that would have been rendered by 
the men and women and by the production facilities now 

ed in war activities. Part of the real cost of the war 
jg met currently by a reduction in civilian consumption and 
harder work ; the remainder is met by the depletion or 

ing down of existing capital assets. An attempt has 
peen made by Mr. S. I. Schwartz in the April issue of the 
tondon and Cambridge Economic Service to estimate the 
real cost of the war in 1941 on the basis of the statistics 
given in the recent Government’s White Paper on National 
Income and Expenditure (Cmd. 6347). The reduction in 
current consumption compared with and measured in terms 
of pre-war prices was of the order of £600 millions ; and 
the legacy to posterity of actual and potential capital assets 
was diminished by £1,500 millions. The latter figure in- 
dudes £800 millions for sales of gold and overseas invest- 
ments, £250 millions for damage and destruction of pro- 
perty, and {£500 millions for the net depletion of fixed 
equipment, stocks and working capital. In wartime, of 
course, new capital equipment is provided by Government 
expenditure; in 1941 Mr Schwartz values this increment at 
{400-£500 millions, and sets it off against the usual peace- 
time increment in the stock of capital goods, which was 
valued at £406 millions in 1938. On the basis of these figures, 
the real cost of the war has been met by a reduction in 
current consumption and by drafts on existing and potential 
capital assets in the ratio of 1 to 2}. Britain will undoubtedly 
be poorer than in 1939 to the extent that its productive 
power and other assets, including overseas investments, have 
teen depleted. The burden that will have to be met by pos- 
terity is represented by the men, materials, and productive 
equipment that will be required for the rehabilitation of 
physical capital and for the repayment of overseas indebted- 
ness; and, given reasonably free conditions of trade, there is 
no reason for believing that the burden will be a crushing 
one—unless the loss of skill and the depletion and destruc- 
tion of capital very much exceed present expectations. 


The Gyrations of Giraud 


Several weeks have passed since General Giraud slid 
down a rope in Koenigstein in Saxony, travelled comfortably 
toss Germany, discussing strategy in good German—with 
arather French accent—with high German officials en route, 
crossed into Switzerland where, after a temporary arrest and 
an examination, he was permitted to travel on to Vichy. 
His doings in Vichy have been equally odd. He has had 
long colloquies with Pétain. He has seen Laval. He has 
travelled to Moulins to confer with the German High 
Command. Now reports are circulating that the Germans 
demand his return and that he, while giving a guarantee 
0 Pétain not to support General de Gaulle, has refused to 
promise not to fight the Germans. Since France’s future 
Snot likely to be decided in Vichy, in any case, the devious 
doings of General Giraud are not perhaps of first import- 
ance. Any attempt of his to set up a rival Free French 
movement should be watched with suspicion, seeing how 
easily he slipped down the rope and out of Germany. But 
there is no evidence that this is his intention. Far more 
ieresting are his contacts and connections with high Ger- 
man military authorities, with whom he appears to have 
discussed such delicate problems as the alternative to Hitler- 
sm in the event of a German collapse, followed by “ Com- 
munist anarchy.” He and the German Generals no doubt 
ee eye to eye on the undesirability of such an outcome. 
They may also agree on the pre-eminent claims of the 
German army to be the “saviours of order” in those 
= hours. It is known that certain German Generals 
een trying for some time past to send out feelers 
Mto Allied countries, notably through certain religious 
on in Switzerland. It is not impossible that General 
wiraud has been entrusted with this mission—yet another 
feason for following his activities with extreme caution, 


* * * 


Justice for Germany 


Judged by his speech in the Lords debate last Tuesday, 
Lord Vansittart does not appear to differ fundamentally 
Yom Mr Morrison, whose recent appeal at Blackpool for 
lustice for the German people” was the occasion of the 
ebate. The trouble is, aS ON SO Many occasions in the inter- 
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minable wrangle between the “ Vansittartites” and the 
anti-Vansittartites, that they were not referring to the same 
aspect of the German problem. Mr Morrison appealed for 
“justice” for the Germans against the “butcher bird” 
school of thought which identifies Germans with Nazis and 
demands the same policy of extermination for both. Lord 
Vansittart has been at pains to dissociate himself from this 
radical reading of his pamphlets, and his speech in the 
Lords was only concerned with the other aspect of the 
German problem—the desire of Germans, good and bad, 
Godfearing and Hitler-crazed, rich and poor alike, to domin- 
ate Europe, if necessary by war. His plea, which no doubt 
Mr Morrison would accept, is that no sentimentalism and 
no subsequent regrets over stern measures shall in the 
future cloud the issue of preventing Germany, or any other 
nation, from dominating Europe. Here it is a question not of 
justice for the Germans, but of justice for the other peoples 
of Europe. 


Industrial Assurance in New Zealand 


The system and administration of working-class life 
insurance in New Zealand has certain similarities with those 
in force in Britain. In both countries industrial assurance 
is commercially efficient; in both countries, too, it has 
grievous social deficiencies. According to the latest official 
statistics, published in the New Zealand Year-Book for 
1941, there are some 53,000 new industrial assurance 
policies issued per annum in the Dominion, which is a 
satisfactory result for a population of some 1} millions, Un- 
fortunately, against this there are lapses of existing policies 
amounting to about 22,000 a year. This conforms approxi- 
mately with the estimate of the Cohen Committee on In- 
dustrial Assurance in Great Britain in 1933 that, against 
nearly ten million new policies issued per annum, 4; 
millions were allowed to lapse. Another feature in 
common in the two countries is the extremely high ex- 
pense ratio (Commission and management). In 1939, in New 
Zealand, it was 30.08 per cent. In the ordinary branch, 
however, the expense ratio was only 13.95 per cent. The 
high ratio in the industrial branch is officially explained 
by the high cost of collecting premiums, “ principally 
in the shape of renewed commission.” This may 
be an adequate explanation, but it cannot defend a 
system which claims to be a stimulus to thrift. Moreover, 
the sums assured by lapsed policies amount to some £14 
millions per annum, and the premiums already paid on 
these policies by the insured are a total loss to them— 
though not to the insurance offices. The prosperity of such 
a wasteful system is the more surprising since there exists 
a State Life Assurance Office, created in 1869. Yet the 
official scheme has remained a failure compared with private 
industrial assurance, although its expense ratio is only 13.31 
per cent. Apparentlly, people prefer the weekly calls of 
insurance agents for which they have to pay dearly, and do 
not care if they lose their benefits through !apsed policies. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1940:— 


Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 ..... 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941 :— 
January-June...... 18,698 20,451 39,149 
WO cveaan wus Nees 501 447 948 
OI i665 fC KEE 169 136 305 
September ........ 217 269 486 
Cs eb binh ene 262 361 23 
November ......... 89 155 244 
December ......... 34 55 89 
1942 :— 
January ...sccceee 112 61 173 
PORGURTY 2.050 0ee 22 21 43 
eee 21 13 34 
April.....esceees 938 998 1,936 
Totals to date.... 42,732 53,523 96,255 


Of those killed in last month’s raids, which included all 
the Baedeker raids, 359 were men, 446 were women, 122 
were children and 11 were unclassified. 
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Financing War Industry 


INANCE has not hitherto been a bottleneck in the 

United States’ industrial war effort. The implied compli- 
ment to the agencies—private and official—responsible for 
the comparatively smooth response of the short and long- 
term capital markets to the demands made on them in 
recent months may be rated high, since the conversion 
of industry from peace to war in the United States has not 
been matched in its size and intensity by any other bel- 
ligerent. A valuable description of the means by which this 
conversion of industry has been financed is given in a 
report by Roy A. Foulke,.of the firm of Dun and Brad- 
street, Inc., on “Credit Problems in a War Economy.” 

The problem falls into two distinct parts: first, the 
financing of new plants or extensions, and of their equip- 
ment; secondly, the provision of the additional working 
capital required by firms whose wage bill and work in 
progress have been multiplied several times since the 
defence and Lend-Lease programmes got into their full 
stride. The private resources of industry and the facilities 
which it would, in any case, have been able to obtain 
from the banking system have, of course, gone some way 
towards satisfying this demand for capital. The war found 
American banks underinvested, and American industry well 
endowed with liquid resources. There was thus consider- 
able slack to be taken up. How rapidly this slack is being 
taken up is shown by the recent rise in member banks’ 
loans and investments, and by the reduction in their excess 
reserve balances. 

The traditions of American industry favoured the resort to 
private resources rather than the intrusion of State aid in any 
form. This was encouraged by official action, dating back to 
the Second Revenue Act of 1940, which allowed concerns 
expanding their facilities for defence work out of their own 
private resources to amortise the cost, for tax purposes, 
over a period of five years. Private resources were a great 
standby in the early months of the defence programme. But 
the calls made on them rapidly exceeded the available 
funds. The estimated cost of war industrial plant expansion 
approved up to the end of 1941 was $7,366 millions ; and 
of this total only $1,326 millions represented expansions 
financed out of private resources. 

The need for more direct official assistance in financing 
the long-term capital requirements of war industry became 
apparent. This assistance has been provided through two 
main channels. The first is the Emergency Plant Facilities 
Contract ; the second the Defence Plant Corporation. The 
first method was approved in July, 1940 ; the contract pro- 
vides for Government reimbursement of expenditure on 
emergency plant construction financed in the first instance 
by private resources, and the Government undertakes to 
repay such expenditure, including the cost of borrowed 
money, by monthly instalments spread over five years. The 
importance of this contract from the manufacturer’s point 
of view is that, armed with it, he can approach his bankers 
and obtain from them the facilities required to finance his 
construction. Though the expenditure involved represents a 
long-term capital investment, and would not, in the normal 
course, be eligible for bank accommodation, the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to repay the cost over 5 years brings 
the operations safely within the scope of normal commercial 
banking. The contract provides that on completion of the 
repayment, the firm for which the plant has been built may 
purchase it “at a fair cost value,” otherwise the title in 
the emergency plant passes to the Federal Government. The 
Government may then lease it or sell it, but must give the 
firm with which the contract was originally signed the 
opportunity to buy or lease on the same terms as those 
proposed to any other business enterprise. Some of the 
largest emergency plants now in construction in the United 
States—Ford’s River Rouge plant, for example—are being 
financed under these terms. 

Far more important is the direct Government financial 
assistance made available through the Defence Plant Cor- 
poration, which is a subsidiary of the Reconstruction 





Finance Corporation. It has the power, not merely to build, 
purchase and lease plant and equipment, but also, 
if the President thinks it necessary, “to engage in the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition and implements of war.” 
No such direct Government intrusion into the armament 
industry has yet taken place, and all plants erected and 
equipped by the Corporation have been leased to manv- 
facturers. These leases usually have run for five years, and 
the manufacturer is given the option of acquiring the plant 
at the end of the emergency period on the basis of cost 
price less depreciation. The Defence Plant Corporation 
has become by far the most important unit in the con- 
struction of emergency plants. In January, 1941, its total 
commitments, including some plants already erected, 
amounted to $350 millions; by November 15, 1941, the 
total had jumped to $2,290 millions. . 

The problem of providing adequate working capital has 
raised serious difficulties only in the case of comparatively 
small firms whose own resources are exiguous and whose 
claims on normal banking facilities have proved quite 
inadequate to mect the abnormal demands made on them. 
The remedy has been provided in the main by the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 and by a system of 
advance payments on Government contracts which bears 
some resemblance to the system of “progress payments 
instituted in Great Britain by the Ministry of Supply. Pay- 
ments due, or becoming due, under a Government contract 
may be assigned to a bank. a 

A more Girect participation of Government agencies in 
the provision of short-term finance is represented by the 
advance payments on Army and Navy contracts which, since 
1940, may be made up to an amount equal to 30 per cent 
of the total expenditure foreseen under such contracts, In 
addition, a system of “ partial or progress” payments has 
been organised, under which manufacturers are paid certain 
percentages of the total value of work in progress, as each 
stage of construction is completed to the satisfaction of the 
Government inspectors. If, for some reason, special cases 
were to arise in which the working capital needs of a firm 
working on defence orders could not be satisfied from the 
firm’s own resources or from the other channels already 
mentioned, it would be possible to have direct recourse 10 
the Federal Reserve Bank of the district or to the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation. By an Act of June 19, 1934 
the Federal Reserve Banks were authorised to extend loans 
direct to established business enterprises for working capital 
purposes ; the amount so lent has hitherto proved = 
small. Slightly larger, but still negligible in relation to 
whole additional working capital put at the disposal 6 
American war industry, are the loans made by the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation. This ubiquitous organisation 
was, by a Congress amendment passed in June, * 
authorised to grant loans to corporations engaged in te 

ence programme. 
oeThe ime increasing intrusion of the Federal Gover 
ment into the long and short-term finance of industry Is 4 
development not without political significance in thé = 
States. There is some precedent for it in the eafil 
activities of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and if 
the “New Deal” intrusion of the state into spheres 
economic activity where it entered into direct compels 
with private enterprise. But these precedents shrink no 
insignificance besidé the direct stake which the Governm 
is now acquiring in American industry. Provision has / 
made in all the contracts for the orderly liquidate = 
those Government investments and for their transfer to 
firms which have been operating the plant. But in . 
detailed application of these provisions, if not in the bros ; 
issues of economic organisation which they represent, It : 
clear that some scope for friction must exist. The Gover 
ment’s activities may,:therefore, be storing up politic 
dynamite—but with a time-fuse set for the pos 
emergency ” period. 
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American Notes 


Penalties and Priorities 

The rumours that certain steel companies have been 
yjolating the priority regulations appear to be founded in 
fact. The War Production Board has made charges against 
Carnegie-Illinois, a subsidiary of US Steel, and Jones and 
Laughlin, and the Department of Justice is instituting suits 
to enjoin future violations. The accusations, which have been 
denied by the companies, are that both have been guilty otf 
“repeated, deliberate violations of priority regulations ” 
since June, 1941, by giving preference to their established 
customers and disregarding priorities for war orders. In 
particular, it is alleged that Jones and Laughlin, after having 
been ordered in February, 1942, to ship no steel pipe after 
March 14th, immediately recommenced pipe production, 
which by March 12th totalled 570,000 feet. Only 12 per cent 
of this was delivered to priority consumers ; the rest went 
into civilian use. If the charges can be proved, the WPB 
can hardly be accused of exaggeration in calling it a “ con- 
tribution to defeat.” Carnegie-Illinois is the largest American 
steel producer, and Jones and Laughlin ranks fourth ; to- 
gether they produce more than 30 per cent of the entire 
American supply of steel. The feebleness of the penalty re- 
quested may be due to the fact that the violations occurred 
before the passage of the Second War Powers Act, which 
provided criminal penalties for such offences, but it is more 
likely that the Government is unwilling to take drastic 
action against key companies in the war effort. Nor can the 
kind of punishment which has been doled out to other 
offenders—orders restricting production, or depriving the 
company of priority ratings—be applied to big producers of 
essential war goods. A test case under the War Powers Act 
is expected shortly. 


Congress Off the Ration 


The introduction of petrol rationing in 19 states has 
been enlivened by a wholesale attack on Congress. Unlimi- 
ted supplies of petrol for a few hundred Senators and 
Representatives have caused a fury of criticism which Con- 
gress’s more serious faults never succeeded in provoking. 
True, petrol rationing touches Americans in a very tender 
spot, and the vision of Mrs Roosevelt, whose activity is 
legendary, attempting to fulfil her duties on bicycle and 
horseback, while Congressmen enjoyed unlimited mileage, 
did nothing to ease the hurt. Some Congressmen have been 
so alarmed that they are reported to have returned their 
“X” cards, which allowed them to buy any amount of 
petrol. The threat of severe penalties for fraud and the 
announcement that the lists of those securing more than 
the basic ration would be thrown open to the public has 
had a salutary effect on others as well ; it is reported that in 
New York City alone over 2,500 motorists turned in “ X ” 
and “Br” cards and accepted others limiting their petrol 
more severely. Five classes of ration have been established : 
the “A” ration, which currently yields three gallons 
weekly for non-essential driving ; B1, B2, B3, which entitle 
the holder to extra petrol up to a maximum of about nine 
gallons a week ; and “ X ” cards which guarantee unlimited 
supplies to commercial vehicles and essential civilian ser- 
vices such as doctors and nurses. Though it is reported that 
some drivers have, in defiance of the law and the risk of 
fire, lined their garages with tins and barrels of petrol, most 
motorists are accepting the restrictions with good grace. 
In comparison with British rations they are not unduly 
severe ; only about one-third of the 8,500,000 cars affected 
will be limited to the basic ration, which in any case makes 
Possible 46-60 miles of driving a week. It is expected that 
the consumption of petrol will be reduced by about 50 per 
cent. Apart from the agitation over inequalities in the 
Tation, criticism has seized on the confusion and fumbling 
with which rationing was introduced. Nor has the United 
States failed to produce the charge, by now so familiar to 
this rationed democracy, that the scheme will require 90,000 
clerks to administer. A defect to be taken more seriously 
- the restriction of rationing to 19 states ; the existence of 

wet” and “dry” areas side by side will presumably lead 
‘0 the same scandals that attended regional prohibition. 

hother argument for nation-wide rationing which is re- 
ceiving attention is the rubber shortage and an extension of 
rationing seems inevitable. 
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Atlantic Sinkings 


Losses of United Nations ships along the Atlantic coast 
of the United States and Canada continue to mount. Unof- 
ficial press reports this week have mentioned a figure of 190 
sinkings in the past 18 weeks ;.last week a Navy Department 
statement put the total of 153 sunk or damaged, including 
tankers, merchantmen, and others, sunk along the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, in the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean, 
and African waters since Pearl Harbour. This included 92 
US vessels sunk by submarines and 18 Norwegian. Which- 
ever figure is correct, ships are being sunk faster than they 
can be replaced. The record-breaking production of the 
American shipbuilding industry has only succeeded in de- 
livering 120 ships between January 1st and May roth. Claims 
filed against insurance companies since January Ist have 
almost completely wiped out all marine insurance profits 
of the last 22 years. Last week, sixteen ships were torpe- 
doed, two of them in the St. Lawrence River and one off 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Other sinkings have occurred 
so close inshore that crowds on the beaches have been able 
to see them and have taken part in the rescue of the crews. 
The recent dim-out and black-out orders to coastal cities, 
including New York, are part of the attempt to reduce 
ship losses ; the Navy has increased its sea and air patrols ; 
and ships are urged to follow certain routes and to spend 
the night in harbour. These precautions, good in themselves, 
appear to be inadequate to deal with the menace, and it is 
surprising the United States has not instituted a convoy 
system along its coasts—unless the reason is that the escort 
vessels are not available. 


Shorter Notes 


The Federal Reserve Board has implemented one point of 
the President’s anti-inflation programme by tightening the 
screw on instalment sales and bringing charge accounts 
under control. Goods bought on charge accounts must now 
be paid for within 40 days, those on instalment plans within 
12 months. Practically all articles, for personal as well as 
household use, are included. The statement of the Price 
Administrator that these controls of consumer credit will 
be an important aid in keeping down the cost of living 
seems decidedly optimistic in view of the excess of cash 
purchasing power over supplies, which is estimated at about 
$15 billions for 1942. 


* 


Three of the organisers of the Detroit race riot mentioned 
in a note last week have been indicted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on charges of seditious conspiracy. The demon- 
stration, which included the wrecking of furniture of negroes 
moving into a Government housing project, appears to have 
been something more than a spontaneous flare-up of the 
white occupants ; a check of licence plates of cars showed 
that some of the “indignant white neighbours ” came from 
as far as 25 miles away, and two of the indicted men are 
said to be officers of an organisation responsible for pro- 
Axis propaganda. 


* 


The President has announced that total Lend-Lease aid 
in April to all countries amounted to $677 millions. Total 
Lend-Lease aid to May Ist now amounts to $3,835 millions. 
Since the start of the programme, the proportion of fighting 
weapons to food, drugs, raw materials and other industrial 
materials has steadily increased. To-day the major part of 
the aid supplied is in the form of finished munitions. 


* 


The President’s action in releasing Earl Browder from 
prison has had a mixed reception. Browder was sentenced 
to four years in jail and a $2,000 fine for perjury in connec- 
tion with the issuance of a passport. The conservative press 
professes to see ne reason why the relaxation of the sen- 
tence should make for greater unity, or what connection 
there is between his case and “ aid to Russia.” On the score 
of fair play, alone, however, Browder should have been re- 
leased ; his sentence was far heavier than that generally 
imposed for similar offences and was unquestionably due 
to his political views. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Far Eastern Neutrality 


(By a Correspondent) 


= April, 1941, Soviet-Japanese relations have been 
J based on the Neutrality Pact signed during Mr 
Matsuoka’s visit to Moscow, and on the trade agreement 
concluded exactly ten days before the outbreak of Russo- 
German hostilities. The Russian war and later happenings 
in the Pacific have outwardly had no effect on the relations 
between Moscow and Tokyo ; their neutrality has, in fact, 
become a sort of armed truce with both sides playing for 
time. 

Trade between the two countries has probably been 
much reduced because of the war. No exact figures are 
available, as the publication of statistics on foreign trade 
has been discontinued in both countries for some time. But 
the hopes placed on the trade agreement—the first to be 
concluded after protracted negotiations which dragged on 
from 1925—do not seem to have been fulfilled, probably 
because the main items in Russo-Japanese foreign trade 
are vital war commodities which both countries are now 
eager 10 keep for themselves. More than half of Russia’s 
total exports was usually made up of oil, coal and man- 
ganese ore ; Japanese exports consisted mainly of electrical 
equipment needed for the new industries built up in the 
Far Eastern Soviet territory. 

The concessions, too, have been modified. The Conven- 
tion covering the lease of Kamtchatka fisheries was re- 
ported in The Economist of April 4, 1942 (p. 470). At the 
auction, which took place towards the end of April of this 
year, only fourteen fishing districts were opened to the 
Japanese instead of the previous nineteen ; Soviet fisheries 
took over twenty-nine districts. This reduction may have 
been due to the determination to keep the Japanese away 
from some districts of military importance. Tokyo raised no 
objections, for the time being preferring reduced traffic to an 
open conflict over the fisheries. The same applies to the 
concession of the North Sakhalin Petroleum Company. The 
Russians refused to grant a permit of entry to the number 
of technicians and workers proposed by Japan. No doubt 
the suspicion of Fifth Column activities under the guise 
of oil business was responsible for this refusal. But so far 
the normal work of the North Sakhalin Petroleum Company 
has not been impeded ; and about one-fourth of Japan’s 
domestic supply of petroleum has been flowing from 
Sakhalin. 

During the past year, however, politics and strategy, not 
trade, have been the chief focus of interest. Soon after 
the outbreak of the Soviet-German war, Tokyo protested 
against the use of Vladivostok as a base for the delivery 
of supplies from the United States. The purpose of the 
protest went further than its immediate and obvious object. 
't was designed to test the Soviets’ readiness to resist en- 
croachments in the Far East at a time when they were 
fighting for their lives in the west. Moscow did not allow 
itself to be frightened into capitulation. The Soviet Foreign 
Office stated that any interference with the trade on the 
Vladivostok route would be considered an unfriendly act. 
The incident was followed by rumours about the lease of 
Siberian bases to the United States. These were officially 
denied by the Russians. In Tokyo, as well as in Moscow, 
it was stated that the Pact of Neutrality held good in spite 
of changed conditions. 


‘* Friendly ’’ Relations 


There followed a period of almost aggressively “ cor- 
rect” neutrality. While Japan’s ally was busily violating 
Russia’s western frontier, the Imperial Government showed 
a curious anxiety to settle the vexed question of the Man- 
chukuo boundary. A mixed commission went to work from 
May to August, 1941, to draw a demarcation line where 
up to 1940 frontier clashes had regularly disturbed the 
peace. In August, 1941, a joint conference at Chita de- 
clared the frontier conflict to be finally settled. For a time, 


this game of neutrality was upset by the attack on Peay) 
Harbour. Pravda talked of “the perfidious assault of the 
Japanese ” ; and Litvinov spoke of “the common enemy,” 
immediately on his arrival in America. Moscow seemed to 
expect a Japanese attack on Russia. But soon it became 
clear that Japan had chosen the southward direction for jts 
expansion, and that the expected drive to the north had 
been postponed, at least for the time being. Re-affirmation 
of neutrality came from both capitals. Tension eased. Yet 
both countries concentrated large forces on their land 
frontiers; and Japan thus obtained what was most vital 
from the Axis point of view—the Far Eastern Soviet army 
was pinned down on the Amur, at a time when its services 
in the west might have been of the highest value. 

The first anniversary of the Pact of Neutrality was 
marked in the Soviet Press by some acrimonious comments. 
Pravda did not mince its words in a warning to “the 
Japanese military cliques whose heads have been turned by 
military successes, and who prattle about Japanese expan- 
sion to the north.” Yet the warning was supplemented by 
an expression of the hope that wiser counsels would prevail 
in Tokyo, and by a renewal of the neutrality pledge. As if 
to put its intentions beyond any doubt or suspicion, Moscow 
went so far as to publish a communiqué on the internment 
of American pilots who had landed on Russian soil after 
the bombardment of Japanese towns—a communiqué which 
is perhaps unique both as an instance of strict adherence 
to the letter of international law and as a paradoxical illus- 
tration of the “ divisibility ” of an alliance. 


Mutual Restraint 


What lies behind this strange rite of neutrality observed 
in a period when even the term itself has become utterly 
meaningless? The roots of Russo-Japanese antagonism have 
not disappeared. The record of hostility goes back to 1904; 
and it was in no way lessened by the October Revolution. 
The Japanese intervention in 1918-22, the occupation of 
Northern Sakhalin, the invasion of Manchuria, the enforced 
cession of the Far Eastern railway by the Russians, and the 
battles of Lake Khassan and on the river Khalikhin—these 
have been Japan’s efforts to secure vital stepping-stones 
for an ultimate drive to the north. A Soviet victory in the 
west would, of course, endanger Japan’s northern acquisi- 
tions. On the other hand, the establishment of a Great 
Asiatic Co-prosperity Sphere might mean that the hour of 
Russia, as an Asiatic power, had struck. But this basic 
antagonism has been overshadowed by short-term strategi- 
cal considerations. Both countries are equally reluctant to 
disperse their forces in two wars. Soviet Russia could per- 
haps afford the dispersal of manpower, but not of equip- 
ment and weapons. Japan already has its land, naval and 
air forces stretched over enormous distances. The Soviets’ 
Far Eastern fleet is an added deterrent. Its main strength 
consists, not in surface units, but in a considerable number 
of submarines and torpedo boats, which can hardly be put 
out of action by a surprise stroke on the Port Arthur or 
Pearl Harbour pattern. True, the seizure of Vladivostok and 
Khabarovsk may look like a tempting enterprise ; but 
Vladivostok has become a powerful base, protected by an 
“air umbrella,” probably stronger than any of those the 
Japanese have so far encountered in the Pacific. And so long 
as Vladivostok remains intact, Japan’s industrial and ad- 
ministrative centres are within the range of Soviet aircraft, 
whereas the vital centres of the Soviets lie far beyond 
Japanese reach. 

All these risks have prompted caution. Japanese intet- 
vention is, therefore, likely and inevitable only in the case 
of an internal Russian collapse. But for the time being 
Tokyo is not counting on such a development. In fact, 
Japanese estimates of the Soviets’ fighting capacity seem 
from the beginning to have been better informed, more 
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and more realistic than those of the Germans. The 
sterious “clashes” on the Manchukuo frontier during 
1938 and 1939 were in reality big modern battles, in which 
the Japanese were repeatedly beaten by Soviet tanks and 
aircraft. These experiences taught Japanese militarists not 
to look upon the Russian armies through the traditional 
minimising glasses of their victories of 1904 and 1905. It 
js also significant that immediately on his return to Tokyo 
Mr Tatekawa, former Ambassador to Moscow, warned his 
countrymen about Russia’s military strength, and predicted 
a protracted Russo-German war. 


A Waiting Game 


In the meantime, both partners in neutrality watch each 
other with suspicion and keep their powder dry. Political 
trump cards, too, are held back in readiness. The Japanese 
have tried to organise the numerous colonies of “ white 
Russian monarchist emigrés in North China. Some detach- 
ments are reported to have been recruited and trained under 
the supervision of General Yanagita, head of the Japanese 
Military Mission in Northern China, But the Russian 
emigrés, torn between the hatred of the Soviet régime and 
their patriotic sentiments for Russia, failed to give the 
response expected, The Mongolian problem has been a sort 
of a Ukrainian question, though on a smaller scale, in the 
Far East. Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public) is a kind of a Soviet protectorate, whereas Inner 
Mongolia belongs to the sphere of Japanese influence. 
Japanese agitators have tried ‘to fan racial ambitions among 
the Mongolians, and to popularise the slogan of Mongolian 
unity. 

The great trump card of the Soviets is the alliance with 
Free China. But since the outbreak of the war the Soviets 
have shown great caution in using it. Last May Day the 
traditional slogans of solidarity with the Chinese struggle 
for independence disappeared from the posters and banners 
displayed in Moscow for the first time since 1925. The 
storm over Asia has not reached the Sea of Japan and the 
river Amur. But it can hardly be said that their surface 
is unruffled or that the barometer is set fair. 


Latin America and 
the Axis 


[BY OUR CORRESPONDENT FORMERLY IN BUENOS AIRES | 


May 19th 

In April, 1917, the sinking of a Brazilian merchantman by 
a U-boat caused Brazil to sever relations with Germany. 
Six months later, further sinkings provoked the Brazilian 
Government into declaring war. To-day none of the many 
submarine attacks on Latin American shipping has so far 
become a casus belli, although Germany has rejected the 
diplomatic protests of Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela against the torpedoing of their merchant ships, mostly 
in American waters. Prompt reprisals for these attacks have, 
however, followed in the case of Brazil, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela, Brazil confiscated 96,325 tons of Axis shipping, and 
a presidential decree providing for “ the recovery of damages 
for acts involving loss to Brazilian lives or property” im- 
poses a levy on the assets in Brazil of German, Italian and 
Japanese nationals ; this amounted to 10 per cent on funds 
up to 20 contos (about £360), 20 per cent up to 100 contos 
(£1,800) and 30 per cent on larger sums. 

This measure produced the first of a series of warnings in 
the Tokyo official press to the effect that Brazil could not 
always hope to bank on geographical isolation in settling 
accounts with the Axis. Uruguay replied to the sinking of 
the merchant vessel, the Montevideo, in March by confiscat- 
ing the German tanker Tacoma which had refuelled the Graf 
Spee in Montevideo harbour. Venezuela confiscated seven 
Axis vessels as reprisals for shipping losses in the Caribbean. 
Of the ships confiscated, two had been scuttled at the mouth 
of Lake Maracaibo in an effort to obstruct petroleum ex- 
ports from Venezuela. The loss of the Chilean ship Tolten, 
With one survivor, provoked great indignation in Chile, 
Which still maintains diplomatic relations with the Axis. In 
reply to Chile’s protest, Germany is reported to have prom- 
ised satisfaction “if it can be proved that the vessel was 
sunk by a German submarine.” The Argentine steamer 
Uruguay was one of the earliest victims of U-boat action in 
European waters. Germany’s reply to Argentina’s protest 
Over this incident has never been disclosed, but the demand 
for Government efforts to secure satisfaction is revived peri- 
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odically in the Argentine press and Congress. Axis vessels 
formerly laid up in Argentine ports and now sailing under 
the flag of Argentina’s State Mercantile Marine were pur- 
chased, not confiscated. 


A Convoy System? 


The Rio de Janeiro newspaper,A Noite, recently reported 
that arrangements were being made to form a joint Ameri- 
can shipping control board including representatives of 
those Latin American States which have severed relations 
with the Axis powers (that is, all except Argentina and 
Chile). The board would arrange and co-ordinate itiner- 
aries and measures of protection for the ships of these states. 
Brazil has begun to use the convoy system and Uruguay, 
with characteristic alacrity in matters affecting continental 
solidarity, has proclaimed the intention of collaborating in 
any scheme for inter-American convoys. The Argentine 
Ministry of Marine has announced that Argentine ships will 
not for the present sail in convoy. 

In their relations with the Axis, the Latin American re- 
publics fall into three categories. Ten are at war with the 
Axis, eight have severed diplomatic relations and two main- 
tain diplomatic relations. While these. differences exist within 
the framework of continental solidarity, the organisation of 
an effective convoy system affording protection to all Ameri- 
can shipping and involving the pooling of the Americas’ 
naval resources for escort work is a delicate problem. 


Mexico’s Strong Protest 


The first Mexican U-boat victim in the present war is the 
tanker Portero del Llano, torpedoed last week off Florida 
in circumstances which leave no room for doubt that the 
assailant was aware of its nationality before the attack. 
Mexico’s prompt representations to the Axis powers, with 
whom diplomatic relations were severed before the Rio 
Conference, introduce a more challenging note into the 
steadily mounting demand for Axis respect for neutral Latin 
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American shipping. The protest demands “ complete satis- 
faction and guarantee of reparation by 28th May,” failing 
which “ the Government will immediately take the measures 
demanded by national honour.” 

In Mexico City the protest is interpreted by some 
observers as tantamount to an ultimatum. There have been 
recent indications that Mexico’s mobilisation of war re- 
sources, in manpower and material, is proceeding rapidly. 
The Confederation of Mexican Workers (CTM), the most 
virile and politically powerful labour union in Latin America, 
with 450,000 members, has organised compulsory pre- 
military training for 200,000 workers. And the far-reaching 
agreement between the United States and Mexico an- 
nounced last month in a joint statement by Mr Sumner 
Welles and Sr Padilla, Mexico’s Foreign Minister, presages 
a speeding up of Mexican industry, which, in the words of 
the statement, will “ not only develop the economic life of 
Mexico and the United States, but will greatly speed the 
war effort of the United States.” The two countries under- 
take : 

1. To negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 

2. To collaborate in establishing in Mexico a series of 
basic industries with credit supplied by th: United States 
Export and Import Bank (steel and tinplate rolling mills are 
the principal developments planned). 

3. To establish the procedure to be followed in handling 
priorities and allocations. (A survey of the Mexican railway 
system to this end has been made by United States experts.) 

4. To study the feasibility of constructing small cargo 
vessels using Mexican facilities and material supplied by the 


United States. 
5. To construct in Mexico a high octane petrol refinery 


with equipment from the United States. 

Since the two countries agreed in March, 1941, on mutual 
assistance in defence, steps have been taken to improve 
Mexico’s Pacific coast defences with aid from the United 
States. 


Co-operation with the United States 


Collaboration between the two countries in the economic 
and military fields is complete. Politically, relations have 
never been so cordial—a tribute to President Roosevelt’s 
Good Neighbour policy. The contrast between mutual rela- 
tions during this war and the last is profound. Mexico is 
not now, as she was then, a potential springboard for a 
German invasion of the United States. Instead of a pro- 
German President and an unstable administration deeply 
resentful of interference by the United States, there is to-day 
a stable and progressive government, friendly to the United 
States, which has suspended internal political dissensions 
in support of its vigorous policy of continental solidarity 
and the extermination of disruptive Axis influences. In its 
handling of foreign affairs the Government of President 
Avila Camacho represents the country’s general opinion. 
Cordiality towards the United States and naval support for 
the democracies is not the policy of any one political fac- 
tion but the consensus of national opinion. All the countries 
contiguous to Mexico are at war with the Axis. Whether 
or not the republic joins them, its full collaboration in con- 
tinental defence has been assured. 


The Danish Krone 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
May ist 


Towarps the end of January, the Danish currency was 
appreciated by about 8 per cent, and was thus brought to 
its pre-war level again. Large sections of the Danish public, 
including the representatives of both the industrialists and 
the workers, have for some time clamoured for this partial 
reversal of a ten-year-old policy of currency depreciation ; 
their argument ran that the krone was in fact undervalued 
in comparison with other Continental currencies, and that 
it is more important to reduce import prices than to 
maintain the high incomes of agrarian exporters. 
Farmers have indeed done comparatively well during the 
last two years—though they could only do so by exhausting 
their soil—while the price level of raw materials on which 
Danish industry depends has risen by 100 per cent or more. 
The cost of living has probably only risen by about half 
this amount, but the public has been warned that the 
gradual exhaustion of pre-war stocks of raw materials may 
soon involve a new pressure on prices. Furthermore, the 
workers are particularly interested in a more stabilised cost 
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of living, as they have been unable so far to secure a com. 
mensurate increase in their money income. 

The agriculturists and their mouthpiece, the Farmers 
Party, have fiercely opposed the new proposals and have 
only given in after the announcement of what is described 
aS a generous gesture on the part of Germany. The Germans 
are, in theory, prepared to take over the costs of the new 
arrangement by paying higher prices for Danish products 
while the Reichsmark prices of their own exports to Den. 
mark remain unchanged. Denmark, it is true, is trading with 
twelve other European countries as well, but all of them 
together account only for one-fifth of her imports and 
similar proportion of her exports ; Germany’s attitude js 
therefore, decisive for Danish trade. ; 

It has, however, since been announced that new trade 
negotiations between the two countries are forthcoming 
and that the prices of all merchandise may be reviewed on 
this occasion ; it is quite possible, therefore, that the present 
price level will only be maintained for a limited period 
The value of the German “ concession” is further limited 
by the Nazis’ practice of buying Danish goods on almost 
unlimited credit. The German clearing account debt at the 
Danish National Bank increased by 437 million kroner 
during 1941, while Denmark’s total exports (including those 
to countries other than Germany) were only 1,277 million 
kroner. At least 40 per cent of Germany’s imports appa- 
rently remain unpaid, though the farmers receive advance 
payments from the National Bank, and the burden of higher 
import prices is thus largely borne by the whole Danish 
community instead of by the German customers. 

Some small price decreases, e.g. for coke and cement, 
have recently been announced in consequence of the new 
exchange rate of the krone. But there are, as well, indica- 
tions of obstacles standing in the way of a more general 
lowering of the price level. An appreciable rise in the price of 
cycles has been foreshadowed in view of the growing shortage 
of synthetic rubber and other materials ; the Government 
could recently only avoid an increase in the price of flour 
by granting special subsidies to the millers, and the hoped- 
for price reductions in other agricultural goods have been 
postponed pending a clearer development of the prices of 
fertilisers and other imported products. A recent, though 
belated and rather small, grant of higher wages by the 
Wages Arbitration Court may also be used to justify further 
price increases. Even the more optimistic publicists when 
commenting on the new rate of exchange forecast only a 
stabilisation of the general price level. 

A less desirable consequence of the appreciation of the 
krone will be that the remittances of Danish workers in the 
Reich to their families will automatically be lowered in 
value by about 8 per cent. 
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German Europe 


Banks in 1941 


THE total assets of Germany’s five leading banks increased 
by 22.5 per cent during 1941. Compared with the beginning 
of 1939, they had been nearly doubled by the end of 1941. 
The total of the most important items of the Deutsche 
Bank, Dresdner Bank, Commerzbank, Reichskredit A.G. 
and Berliner Handelsgesellschaft were as follows: 


(In Million Reichsmark) 

1939 1940 1941 
EE Pee ee or eer rer 10,143 13,007 15,927 
Bills, Cheques and Treasury Bonds. . 4,766 7,569 9,423 
ES ee a 3,416 2,715 3,065 
EE err ee 867 1,699 2,270 
SNEED. ccc ccccecees ea 8,802 11,699 14,923 
Ng a aaa ae athe peach ch 75 109 127 
Net EE re tak eres es 37 36 ‘7 41 

In per cent. oj Total Assets) 

A ae er ee 2-7 3°6 3 °7 
OO PIOMES. occ ccc ccecccccees 24-9 10-3 44-3 
a he gaa ce wie aaw. ; 3-4 9+] 11-2 
oe a ss els cae GR iw kee 33 +7 20-9 19 +2 


The table reveals the interesting fact that the increase 

of deposits during 1941, which was Rm. 3,224 millions, 
exceeded the rise in 1940, which was Rm. 2,897 millions. 
During 1940, the discrepancy between growing deposits and 
decreasing advances continued. In 1941, however, advances 
showed a marked increase, although their fall in relation to 
total assets continued—from 20.9 per cent to 19.2 per cent. 
Various explanations have been found by the German Press. 
The general conditions of Germany’s war economy in 1941 
certainly stopped one source of greater liquidity, that is to 
say the liquidation of stocks, whose replacement ended at 
the beginning of the war. At the same time, German indus- 
tries were flooded with new orders arising out of the pro- 
longed fighting in the Soviet Union. The Government, on 
the other hand, were trying to reduce direct financing by 
bills, and forced firms to some extent to demand credits 
from the banks. The banks were engaged in a big com- 
petition for debtors. Detailed figures show that the average 
amount of advances grew considerably, which reflected the 
concentration of orders on big factories. The general 
tightening of financial policy—increased taxation, fixed 
armament prices and the Excess Profit Tax—may also have 
forced companies and firms to use banking credits to finance 
new armament orders. It is expected that advances will 
again increase during 1942, though there is no doubt that 
the movement will still remain small compared with the 
inevitable increase in wartime liquidity. 
_ The main feature of the bank reports is the growing 
importance of the banks in financing State expenditure. 
Treasury Bonds and Reich Loans in 1939 amounted to 28.3 
per cent of the banks’ total assets ; at the end of 1941 the 
percentage was §§.§ per cent, and the percentage is even 
greater if Treasury Bills were included. At the shareholders’ 
meeting of the Commerzbank, it was announced that this 
Percentage had increased from 43 per cent in 1939 to 
70 per cent of the total assets in 1941. 7 

_ The concentration of bunks in Germany and the expan- 
sion of German banks into occupied countries continued 
during 1941. The Deutsche Bank acquired a clear majority 
in the Creditanstalt-Bankverein in Vienna. This leading 
Austrian bank, whose collapse in 1931 heralded the financial 
crisis in Central Europe, holds leading interests in south- 
eastern countries, and the Deutsche Bank will now be able 
to dominate this part of Europe. New interests were acquired 
in Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Slovakia. 
The Dresdner Bank expanded not only into the south- 
east but also into western countries. The Continental Bank 
in Brussels and the Handels-Trust in Amsterdam are 
dominated by the Dresdner Bank. The Commerzbank 
founded the Rijnsche Handelsbank in Holland, the Banque 
Hanséatique in Brussels, and the Hensa Bank in Riga 
and in Tallinn. These three banks also acquired important 
interests in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, and concluded agree- 
ments with leading banks in Greece and Turkey. The Bank 
der Deutschen Luftfahrt A.G., of Berlin, which specialises 
in financing the aircraft industry in Germany and elsewhere 
on the Continent, took over the entire capital of N.V. 


Hollandsche Buitenlandbank at The Hague. Some time ago 
the bank had founded the Aero-Bank, SA, in Paris. This 
indicates greater activity in the French and Dutch aircraft 
industries. 

Banking activities in the occupied provinces of the Soviet 
Union presented difficulties for German banks. The greater 
part of the occupied territory is served by Reichskredit- 
kassen. In the district called Ostland a public bank, the 
Gemeinschaftsbank-Ostland was founded. In the western 
part of the Ukraine the Creditanstalt, Vienna, opened 
branches, and in Rovno a new Central Bank was estab- 
lished, The new currency is named Karbowanetz. Its cover 
is the value of the land. At the same time, so-called 
Economic Banks are to be founded. It is admitted that 
there is hardly any business at present for these banks ; 
financial reorganisation was attempted before agriculture 
and industry had been restored. 

In France the total deposits of four leading banks (Crédit 
Lyonnais, Société Générale, Comptoir National and Crédit 
Industriel et Commercial) rose during 1941 from 60,300 
million francs to 75,900 million francs, or by 26 per cent ; 
the increase in 1940 was 45 per cent. At the end of the 


year, the most important items of these four banks were as 
follows : 


(In Million Francs) 
1939 1940 1941 
Bills and Treasury Bonds.......... 29,3500 46,100 61,600 


Loans and Advances .............. 7,100 7,700 7,500 
Cash and Money on Call........... 8,700 9,700 9,600 


The large increase in bills and Treasury bonds is entirely 
owing to the increase in the latter. It is doubtful whether 
the banks will be able to continue this policy. Two-thirds 
of the increase in deposits were registered during the first 
six months of the year. The funds derived by firms from 
the sale of stocks can no longer be expected to grow, for 
stocks are almost exhausted. The continued rise in prices, 
the disappearance of money into black markets and wide- 
spread hoarding among the peasants are likely to prevent 
any further spectacular accumulation of banking deposits. 

The banking situation in Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Norway shows the same trend. Everywhere deposits con- 
tinued to rise, whereas advances fell. The banks’ private 
business is rapidly declining. Investments in state loans 
and the discount of Treasury bills and Treasury bonds have 
become almost the sole activity. German influence is also 
responsible for a cheap money policy, and the intention is 
obviously to establish a uniform rate of interest of 3} per 
cent. 

In Central and South-East Europe, conditions are 
different. In the “new” countries, Bohemia and Moravia, 
Slovakia, Croatia and Serbia, German banks are in absolute 
control ; in Croatia control is shared with Italy. In Hun- 
gary, Roumania and Bulgaria, changes in territory have 
influenced the general banking trend only imperceptibly. 
The discrepancy between increasing deposits and declining 
advances is almost as great as in Germany. 

The most interesting difference in the situation in Ger- 
many and occupied or dependent countries is the steady rise 
in small savings in Germany, which compares with an 
almost general standstill or even decline in the occupied 
countries. Germany’s system of rationing and price control 
is still effective. Elsewhere the system of rationing 1s 
defective. 


* 


Books.—The Frankfurter Zeitung estimates that sales 
of books increased in 1940 by 15 per cent compared with 
1939 and assumes that the increase continued during 194I. 
The Wehrmacht and hospitals demanded considerable sup- 
plies. Exports into occupied countries, particularly where 
German troops were stationed, increased at the same time. 
Supplies grew short during 1941. One of the biggest firms 
had sold out roughly three-tenths of all the listed books 
at the end of 1941. The issue of new books i§ now consider- 
ably below the pre-war figure, which was from 18,000 to 
20,000 each year. Firms tried to increase supplies by re- 
printing books in greater numbers. Restrictions on the 
allocation of paper were introduced in the autumn of 1941. 
But bookbinding is probably the real bottleneck in book 
production. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Profits—A New Series I 


Was is sO destructive and suppressive that the search 
for new economic truth in wartime can only be a 
discouraging business. Researchers have watched their re- 
cords burn, and have seen their statistical sources sup- 
pressed on grounds of security. Yet there is one field at 
least—the synthesis of statistics of national income and its 
distribution—in which vital wartime progress has been 
made. As a critical yardstick of the war effort, this was a 
job which had to be done; and The Economist has the 
satisfaction of having contributed a small part of the raw 
material on which these national income estimates, pre- 
sented with the Budget White Paper, were based, in 
the shape of a computation of profits drawn upon a more 
satisfactory, though much more laborious, basis than the 
series which have been familiar, quarter by quarter, to 
readers of this journal. 

Hitherto The Economist has been able to present only a 
two-year record of profits as they appeared in the com- 
panies’ accounts. Two major defects were accordingly pre- 
sent in the figures. The first shortcoming was a lack of 
continuity in the data. This it was attempted to overcome, 
as far as possible, by resort to a chain index—The Economist 
Profits Index—the purpose of which was not so much to 
measure the precise rate of change in industrial earning 
power, aS to give a general indication of the direction and 
rough extent of its movement. The weakness of the index, 
however, was not primarily in the linking of disparate 
groups in each succeeding year—there is sufficient stability 
in the composition and publication of industrial profits 
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to make the chain index method statistically respectable. 
But, while one year’s companies are _ sufficiently 
alike those of preceding years to be comparable, 
there is an overriding factor, common to all companies, 
which has threatened increasingly to distort all profiis 
figures during the past five years. This second defect js 
taxation. No summation of profits can pretend to accuracy 
which takes no account of the incidence of taxation, and 
makes no attempt to correct as basis. This arises from the 
unfortunate fact that different companies treat standard in- 
come tax in their published profits in different ways: they 
may disclose their profits (nowadays, usually, after EPT 
before making any provision for standard taxation ; or they 
may deduct only that part of their tax liability which relates 
to the profits which they have decided to retain in the busi- 
ness ; or they may deduct the whole of their tax liability 
before disclosing their profits. Company and professiona 
accountanis have made scarcely any progress towards 
standard practice in treating taxation in company accounts. 
The immense difficulties which follow for those who wis! 
to study profits seriously can be illustrated by a simple 
example. For instance, the case may be taken of a company 
which has earned £100,000 before income tax (i.e. “ gross’ 
and decides to distribute this sum up to the hilt to its share- 
holders. These profits will be shown in this company’ 
accounts at £100,000, and the cost of the dividend wil! 
appear at the same amount. But the company will have an 
income tax liability under present conditions of £50,000, 
which it will recoup from the shareholders’ dividend 
warrants, though nothing will be shown in the account 
regarding this sum. Suppose now that the company change: 
its practice, as many companies do from time to time, an 
decides to present to its shareholders a profits figure afte 
providing for all income tax (i.e. “ net”). Its basic earning: 
before tax may remain the same, yet its accounts will revea 
profits of only £50,000 under the new system, and the cos! 
of the dividend will represent the actual net sum which 
shareholders receive. The trouble is that these two sums. 
£100,000 and £50,000, represent the same fact from an 
economic point of view. It is high time that accountant 
realised this point and ceased to stand on legal niceties 
about “ shareholders’ money ” and “ company’s money.” 
Until accountants develop a uniform practice, therefore. 
no aggregation of published profits can have any meaning 
It follows that the old Economist index was unsatisfactory 
because it lumped together the profits of all companies, 
some before tax, some after tax, and some “half and half, 
over a series of years in which income-tax was changing s 
rapidly as to distort the figures beyond recognition. Th 
index was an unsatisfactory measure, both of the total profits 
earned:by industry and of the net profits available for share- 
holders. To get over this latter weakness, The Economist's 
quarterly reviews have for some time past included a table 
showing the distribution of gross profits (i.e. before an) 
deduction for income tax) between preference and ordinary 
shareholders and free reserves, and also the gross rates ©: 
payment on debenture and share capital, together with 
gross rates of earnings on ordinary shares. To obtain thes¢ 
gross figures, it was necessary to examine the accounts 0! 
each company in turn, to discover whether profits wer¢ 
struck on a gross or a net basis, and to make adjustments 
to net figures to convert them to a common gross basis. 
This laborious process has now been applied retrospec- 
tively to the published accounts of the past four years. 
The detailed method of deriving homogeneous figures from 
the heterogeneous mass of data which companies pour oul 
each year need not be described. Its object is simply 
to bring all the published results on to one com- 
mon basis, before deducting any allowance for standard 
income tax, and to set out the figures as gross percentages 
on capital, comparable with the usual gross dividen 
declarations which are familiar to shareholders. The results. 
which are given in the table opposite, show the suc- 
cessive steps involved. The figures relate to 412 companies 
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whose reports were published during the first quarter of 
this year, and are presented with a four-year comparison. 
For the sake of convenience, the latest year’s results may 
be regarded as applying to 1942, and " year I preceding 
as 1941, etc. But this raises another difficulty in reporting 
industrial profits—the distinction between the date of the 
publication of profits, and the date of the financial year 
in which they were earned. This factor will be discussed 
in greater detail in a succeeding articie, and is only men- 
tioned here in order to emphasise that the figures at pre- 
gent under consideration are presented according to date of 
publication, and not according to the various dates of the 
financial years to which they refer. ; PS, 

It will be seen that the analysis covers five sub-divisions 
of total gross profits. The first is gross interest ; then fol- 
lows gross preference and ordinary dividends. The two final 
divisions deserve some slight explanation. Free reserves and 
additions (+ or —) to profits carried forward are plainly 
allocations from net profits. Provisions for capital redemp- 
tion funds and deferred repairs, however, are, at first sight, 
specific charges against profits. But closer consideration 
shows that to charge such sums against the profits of com- 
panies which happen to have such capital charges extant 
would artificially depress their actual earning power, merely 
to achieve a formal consistency of financial treatment. Two 
minor points may also be mentioned. First, profits before 
tax are underestimated to the extent that the figures are 
shown after deduction of War Damage premiums, and 
losses written off investments. Secondly, it may be arguable 
whether the rate of tax applicable to 1940 (“ year 2 preced- 
ing”) should be 7s., and not 7s. 6d., in which case the 
total would be reduced to £77,302,000. 

The four-year comparison of the gross profits of these 
412 companies shows some remarkable features. ‘Taking, 
first, the course of total profits, it will be seen how 
efficacious is the present regime of 100 per cent EPT. Using 
the year “ 1939” as base, these companies showed a 4 per 
cent increase in profits in 1940, but in the two succeeding 
years their gross profits were slightly below the 1939 level. 
This comparison—it may again be emphasised—is a true 
comparison of the results of the same companies over the 
four years, after the profits have been adjusted (in an 
upward direction, be it remarked) to take account of the 
ever-increasing incidence of standard income tax. : 

That is the first point, and it comes as valuable confirma- 
tion of the inferences which have been drawn in the past 
from the less satisfactory figures compiled on the old basis. 
The second point is no less arresting. For each of the four 
years, there is shown the apportionment of profits under 
the five sub-divisions as percentages of the yearly totals. 
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These percentages show an astonishing stability in distribu- 
tion policy, together with a slight, but persistent, tendency 
for equity capital to be paid less in dividends, and for 
reserves to receive proportionately more, out of a smaller 
total of distributable profits. In “1939,” for example, 
ordinary capital received 63.5 per cent of total profits, and 
free reserves and redemption funds together 13.1 per cent. 
These three categories in 1942 together received an almost 


412. First QuarTER, COMPANIES Gross PRoFITts— 
New Basis (1n £'000) 





Year 3 | Year 2 Year 1 Latest 
| Preceding | Preceding Preceding | Year 
| | peters seek 
Ail interest gross....| 5,695 | 7-6 | 5,631, 7-2| 5,558| 7-5 | 5,479 | 2-5 
Preference div. gross | 11,867 | 15-8 {11,855 | 15-3 | 12,168 | 16-4 | 11,902 | 16-3 
Equity div. gross ...| 47,573 | 63-5 | 46,524 | 59-8 | 44,527 | 60-0 | 43,188 | 59-0 
Sub-total | 65,135 | 86-9 | 64,010 | 82-3 | 62,253 | 83-9 | 60,569 | 82-8 
Free reserves and | | } } | | 
carry twd.*, gross.| 8,999 | 12-0 | 11,794 | 15-1 | 10,452 | 14-1 | 11,138 | 15-2 
Deb. or pref. redemp | 
tion deferred, re } | | 
pairs, etc., gross..| 775} 1-1} 2,030] 2-6} 1,474| 2-0| 1,482} 2-0 
Profits before tax 74,909 | 100 | 77,834 100 | 74,179 | 100 | 73,189 | 100 
Year 3 preceding : | 
CP Uh ec esse | 100 104 99 | 98 
Rate of tax applie } 


in grossing up 5/6 7/6 | 8/6 | 10/- 


* Including war contingencies. 


identical proportion of available profits, but the equity share 
was reduced to §9.0 per cent and the reserves jointly 
received 17.2 per cent. 

These figures surely dispose of any suggestion that equity 
capital as a whole has benefited from the war. In terms of 
net dividend payments, of course, it is very substantially 
poorer. In 1939, the net sum paid to ordinary shareholders 
in respect of their gross dividends of £47,573,000 was 
£36,868,000, with income tax at §s. 6d. in the £. In 1940, 
the net amount remaining out of the smaller gross dividends 
of £43,188,000, with tax at Ios. in the £, was no more 
than £21,594,000. These calculations represent the most 
useful confirmation of the value of these new basis figures 
in setting out the facts regarding industrial profits. In a 
succeeding article, it is intended to examine the course of 
total profits, assessed on this new basis, for a larger number 
of companies during the past four years, and to compare 
them with the results shown by the old basis figures. 


Finance and Banking 


More Notes in Circulation 

The position in the money market has been influenced 
this week by window-dressing operations, some of the 
clearing banks having been engaged in making up for their 
May returns. The volume of credit available has at all 
times proved adequate for the immediate necds of the 
market and no special assistance appears to have been 
needed. But the margin of cash has been sufficiently 
narrow to make the daily task of balancing positions 
rather more eventful than is now customary. The discount 
market had to take up a fair volume of new Treasury 
bills this week. The syndicate’s allotment at the last 
tender rose from 41 to 44 per cent, and the bills issued 
. amounted to £75,000,000, against this week’s maturities 
of £65,000,000. The Treasury Deposit Receipts required 
from the banks this week amounted to £30,000,000, which 
compares with nominal maturities of £50,000,000. Owing to 
prior encashments, however, it is probable that the last 
figure must be reduced to about £40,000,000 to arrive at 
the true maturities. It follows that little was on balance 
raised by way of floating debt borrowing during the week. 
This week’s Bank return shows the customary expan- 
sion in the circulation, the increase in the latest weekly 
Period amounting to £2,293,000. This is balanced by an 
Merease of £2,605,000 in Government securities, a move- 
ment which leaves the credit basis unaffected by the 
‘ontinued outflow of notes into circulation. The latest 
nerease in the circulation leaves the reserve of unissued 
notes at £47,772,000, and the process of using up the 
recent £50,000,000 increase in the fiduciary issue has thus 
egun, 


Burmese Currency Problems 


The currency problems created by the Japanese in- 
vasion of Burma differ in some respects from the com- 
parable problems that have arisen in other countries 
occupied by Japan. This is because Burma shares a 
common currency with India. The Indian rupee is the 
monetary unit in Burma and the Reserve Bank of India is 
the issuing authority. It is true that the Reserve Bank had 
issued some distinctive notes for circulation in Burma and 
that these notes were not legal tender in India, but up to 
the Japanese invasion Indian notes enjoyed legal tender 
rights in Burma and constituted an appreciable part of the 
circulation. A notification providing for the withdrawal of 
these legal tender attributes of Indian bank notes had been 
given, and the required notice expired some weeks after 
the Japanese invasion of Burma had begun. In the pre- 
vailing confusion, the proposed changes in the currency 
position and the conversion of all Indian bank notes into 
distinctive Burmese notes could not be carried out. The 
metallic currency in both countries was identical, and so 
were the one-rupee notes which were issued, not as 
Reserve Bank notes, but as Government paper representing 
silver rupee coins. This community of currency must 
create certain difficulties. It is inevitable that substantial 
amounts of a currency which is legal tender in India will 
have fallen into Japanese hands, and the authorities in 
India will no doubt be considering steps to prevent the 
encashment of such notes. Another difficulty concerns the 
position of rupee bank accounts opened with a Burmese 
branch of one of the banks operating in the East. Holders 


of such rupee balances now residing out of Burma are 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP)- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London / 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, &.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Suey) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL . - «= $50,000,000 


ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ - - $20,000,000 

(STERLING - . « £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | onGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morssz. 


BRANOHES AND a fae, woot INDIA AND 
FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
® Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Fedl particulars may be had on application. 





Se 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.c2 


BRANCHES: 
Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa Colony 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi British 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe ) 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja Uganda 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... ... Tanganyika Territory, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL oe ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 5 — «-» £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ss on .»»  £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 80th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances ee £130,752,179 
Savings Bank Balances «+ 150,553,865 
Note Issue Department wae 77,144,818 
Rural Credits sieapeamamanaad eis 2,389,454 
Other items eco eee 19,795,646 


£380,635,862 


. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, “STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_— £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 

(1941 Accounts) 

















THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 


LIMITED. 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Founded 1877. 
Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILECES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES, 


TOTAL FUNDS 


£15,591,715 


W. BENH: a Chairman. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 


1958-63. 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954. 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. 
1940-60. 
CITY OF PRETORIA 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 


1953-58. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividends due 1st July next, the BALANCES of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on 
the night of the rst June, and that on and after the 2nd June 


the Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Sa 


D. ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 14th May, 1942. 





INSCRIBED STOCK, 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy- 
holders exceed 


TWENTY- FOUR MILLIONS 


G. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividend due 30th June next the Balances of the several accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the night 
of the 30th May and that on and after the rst June the Stock 
will be transferable ex-dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Domi —, _ Colonial and Overseas), 
. D. ALCOCK, Managet. 


Circus Place, London Wall, ie. 2. 14th May, 1942. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ s. d. 
12 Months - - - 3 00 
6 Months - - - £10 0 


(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Led.) 
Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 
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dsiming payment in rupees, and if their title can be veri- 
jed there can be no doubt about the validity of their 
daim. Most of the Burmese bank offices will have taken 
the precaution of duplicating their books, and the task of 
constructing accounts up to the time of the Japanese 
xeupation should in most cases be feasible. 


* o * 


Gentral Bank Loans to Governments 

The League of Nations economic and statistical ser- 
yices have compiled a useful table, in their Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics for March, showing the growth of central bank 
advances to their Governments and of holdings of Govern- 
ment securities since the beginning of the war. As a measure 
of inflation such figures have lost much of the trustworthi- 
ness that could once be attributed to them. Nevertheless, 
they are a guide to the purest form of deficit-induced infla- 
tion, and certainly deserve closer and more consistent 
grutiny than they receive in these days of increasing in- 
sensibility to financial heterodoxy. The data for the most 
important of the belligerent powers (where it is available), 
and for some of the occupied countries, giving the position 
at the outbreak of the war, in June, 1941, and at the latest 
available date are given below: 


In Sept., June, 
Country Million 1939 1940 Latest date 
BE su i da aap § 2,804 2,466 2,436 May 
(100) (88) (87) 
ae 402 766 955 May 
(100) (191) (238) 
Germany .... Km 13,425 15,071 22,838 Feb. 
100) (112) (170) 
ee 66 « Yen 1,805 2,547 4,107 Nov.* 
(100) (141) (229) 
Belgium... I 3,881 8,181 22,562 Feb. 
(100) (211) (581) 
Denmark .... Kr, 119 313 880 Feb. 
(100) (263) 740) 
France ..... ; Frs 2,200 62,600 245,557 Feb. 
100) (2,840) (11,140) 
Roumania.... Lei 8,545 3,359 29,806 Feb. 
100) (39) (350) 
Netherlands. ... IF) 22 54 155 Feb. 
100) (245) (705) 
* 1941 


The feature of this table is its indication of the compara- 
tve freedom of the belligerent nations from this crudest 
form of inflation, and, on the other hand, the lengths to 
which it has gone in the countries occupied by Germany. 
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Among the belligerents, effective control of the capital 
market has allowed the Governments concerned to satisfy 
their needs by borrowing from the public and the com- 
mercia) banks. The central banks have only come to the 
rescue by increasing their direct Government loans and 
security holdings to keep the basis of credit adequately 
broad. In the occupied countries, the recourse to 
this most inflationary form of Government finance has 
had to be pushed to great lengths, the outstanding example 
being provided by France. In these countries, the organised 
capital market has ceased to function smoothly ; the system 
of taxation has inevitably been disrupted; while, on the 
other hand, the expenses of the Government have been 
heavily burdened by euphemistically described “ occupation 
charges.” The damage which is being done to the currencies 
of the countries in question will probably prove to have 
been greater than that incurred by any of the belligerent 
currencies. 
* * x 


Royal Mint Saves Copper 

The report on the activities of the Royal Mint during 
1941 reveals an expansion in turnover, commensurate with 
the increased public demand for currency. The number of 
coins struck for domestic circulation increased from 
180,541,916 in 1940 to 223,445,690 ; while the value of the 
coins minted was £6,158,010 in 1940 and £6,943,157 in I94I. 
It should be noted that the circulation of coin, as estimated 
by the Bank of England, rose from {£89,000,000 to 
£95,000,000 during the year, so that there can have been 
little or no reminting and a very small allowance for the 
normal loss of coin. The feature of the Royal Mint’s activi- 
ties last year was its concentration on the new I2-sided three- 
penny coins. No fewer than 60,239,489 of these were issued, 
compared with 12,636,018 in the previous year. The 
symptoms of “sales resistance” to these new coins which 
greeted their introduction have been gradually disappearing, 
though it should be noted that the North, and Scotland, in 
particular, retain their preference for the small silver 3d. 
bit, and that 7,979,411 of these were struck last year—the 
largest annual issue of these coins since 1921. The increased 
concentration on the 3d. piece—in both its forms—is, to 
some extent, a token of the currency depreciation which has 
made this coin a convenient basic unit for an increasing 
number of transactions. In addition, there is official initia- 
tive behind their increased circulation. In order to save 
copper, no pennies have been struck since June, 1940, and 
by suspending their issue for a time the Royal Mint hopes 
to save 800 tons of copper a year. 


Investment 


No Change on Balance 


There is still no certainty among investors that the 
spring offensives on either side have taken shape. The news 
from Kerch and from Kharkov and indeed from the Far 
East, where the end of the retreat from Burma appears to 
be dragging on, is received with reserve. There is an impres- 
sion that all the belligerents are at present skirmishing for 
position ; and until the next chapter is definitely opened and 
its trend observable, it is probable that the markets will 
continue to exhibit a restricted turnover at prices which 
indicate a sober optimism. Meanwhile, the various 
items of home news which might be expected to sway 
senument have had curiously little effect. The further relaxa- 
tion of the ban on conversions has no doubt been partially 
responsible for continued support for gilt edged issues, but 
ithas not markedly increased that support. Among equities, 
there is, as ever, a selective demand for high class issues 
Which, coupled with shortage of stock, has served to keep 
Prices up. There has been little reaction to the Ministry of 
Food’s decision to control more strictly the profit margins 
of multiple stores, no doubt in part because the implica- 
tions of the new order are not yet completely clear, and in 
Part because the margins affected were in many cases the 
subject of EPT at 100 per cent already. The announcement 
of the levy on bricks caused a temporary recession for 
London Brick, but the setback was short-lived. In the pre- 
vailing mood, sentiment is scarcely affected by minor mili- 
lary Operations or refinements of economic policy. It is 
concerned to estimate the next big moves at home and 
abroad, the moves which will give the latest clues as to 
the length of the war and the measures still necessary to win 


it. In the meanwhile, prices are firm, but business somewhat 
stagnant, 


Conversions Ban Relaxed 


The announcement of a further relaxation of the ban 
on optional conversions, for which a plea was advanced in 
The Economist of May 2nd, is welcome. The ban had 
already been lifted by steps to permit conversion of muni- 
cipal, Dominion, public utility and TFA issues. The Chan- 
cellor’s announcement of last week removes it altogether 
so far as securities bearing interest at more than 4 per 
cent are concerned. It remains the case that Treasury 
approval has to be obtained in every instance, but this is 
intended only to secure some sort of uniformity in the 
terms offered, and, to make sure that the date of the offers 
is such as to harmonise with the plans of the Exchequer. 
The permission, of course, applies only to conversions made 
within the terms of the original prospectus. According to 
The Actuaries’ Investment Index, the average yield on in- 
dustrial debentures was just over 4 per cent at the end of 
last month. In certain cases, it is well below this. Probably, 
it is necessary for a company to see a saving of something 
like + per cent per annum in the rate, for conversion to be 
worth while, so that, in a general way, debentures bearing 
less than 4} per cent will not be converted. The bulk of 
those to benefit from the lifting of the ban will, however, 
bear a higher rate than that. There is a large amount of 
these, mostly issued between 1918 and 1931, but many of 
them are, of course, not convertible at present. None the 
less, it is not difficult to compile a list, running into some 
tens of millions of pounds, which are likely to be dealt 
with. There is so far no indication as to whether the 
Treasury will attempt to concentrate a number of issues at 
a given time, or how far it may be feasible to assimilate 
the terms of the different issues. Evidently, complete 
assimilation is not desirable. Consent in principle has 
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already been given to certain issues, and these will be 
allowed precedence. The effect of the relaxation can only be 
to intensify the search for stock giving a relatively high 
yield, and so to drive up the whole fixed interest list. 


* x x 


Tin Companies and EPT 

Two recent announcements should bring consolation 
to those with investments in Far Eastern tin companies, 
namely, the new definition of their EPT standards, and 
the decision to distribute the cash holding of the Buffer 
Pool. The former also affects rubber plantation concerns. 
It had already been established that a company which 
has lost its assets to the enemy will be considered by the 
Inland Revenue as still carrying on business, provided it 
intends to resume activity after the war. There will pre- 
sumably be cases in which it will not pay to re-equip tin 
properties which are nearing exhaustion. It is now made 
clear that, wherever capital is withdrawn from a continuing 
business, the EPT standard will merely be reduced by 6 
per cent of the withdrawn amount. On the assumption that 
the whole capital is lost, this appears to mean that, if the 
old EPT standard was 50 per cent of the capital, it will 
now be 44 per cent, and where it was 25 it will be 19. 
Companies which have lost their all will thus be entitled 
to substantial refunds of tax, varying according to the 
relation of the old EPT standard to capital. Further, if re- 
funds due exceed actual payments made, they will rank as 
an offset against subsequent profits, should these be subject 
to this tax. In the changed circumstances, it has been 
decided to distribute the cash held by the Buffer Pool, 
which is estimated at £2,500,000. Some of this is due to 
companies outside the Far Eastern area, and some of the 
Malayan companies borrowed to make their contributions ; 
but the net receipts should constitute a welcome nest egg 
to strengthen the cash position of many concerns. It is not 
to be supposed that the refunds will make it possible to 
resume dividend payments. For the moment, there are 
heavy income-tax liabilities to be met, and it will be soon 
enough to decide what the position will be after these 
have been liquidated. 


* * * 


Gaumont-British Affairs 

The circular issued by the Committee, representing 
those shareholders of the Gaumont-British Picture Corpora- 
tion, who asked for a Board of Trade inspection at the 
end of 1938, sets out a great deal of the relevant material, 
but, inevitably, contains little that is new. The investigation 
was suspended by the Board of Trade in June, 1940, and 
there appears little hope that it will be renewed until after 
the war. It is doubtful whether it will then serve any very 
useful purpose. The group, as a whole, provides excellent 
examples of the evils of pyramiding, and of holding com- 
panies in general. While the capital structure and voting 
control remain what they are, the independent investors 
have no chance of making their wishes felt. Hence, no doubt, 
the demand for the inspection. And while the law remains 
what it is, there is no means of altering the position. The 
disappointed shareholders are advised to press for a more 
detailed statement of the position than has so far been pro- 
vided, and to seek to cbtain from the new board, what the 
old would not allow, namely the appointment of a director, 
or directors, to represent them. This would not, however, 
get rid of the principal objections to the present set-up, 
namely, that contrel of the whole group resides in 5,100, 
£1 shares of Metropolis and Bradford Trust, and that the 
group includes concerns with conflicting interests whose 
shareholders are different. Since it appears impossible to 
separate out the various interests, the best solution would 
be to form one holding concern to take over the whole 
group, winding up subsidiaries where possible, and to 
ensure that the only return to any of those interested came 
through a holding of one class of shares in the holding 
ompany. 


Company Notes 


{CI Group Earnings 


The profits of Imperial Chemical Industries, and their 
distribution, were dealt with fully in The Economist of 
April 18th, It will be recalled that they showed a decline, 
and that the earnings on the ordinary capital fell from 
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10.2 to 9.1—owing to a misprint this figure appeared a 
9.9—while the dividend was maintained at 8 per cent. The 
full accounts show the income of the group on a different 
basis, in that it is now given before any deductions for 
pensions. A straight three-year comparison is, therefore, not 
possible, but, comparing like with like, total income rose jn 


‘1941 by less than £500,000, against an increase of ove 


£3,000,000 in 1940. Lord McGowan states that the rise jp 
1941 was some £940,000, but this seems to compare the 
1940 income, after charging £466,000 of ARP expenditure 
with the 1941 income before the corresponding charge 
Meanwhile, the rise in taxation last year was some 
£1,376,000, apart from tax on ICI dividends, and, in order 
to maintain the ordinary payment, it was necessary to Charge 
that part of ARP outlays of a capital nature, amounting to 
£488,000, against capital and not against revenue, as in 
previous years. Details of the appropriation of profit ove; 
the past three years are set out in Table 1. The figures of 
income for 1940 are obtained by adding the increase jp 
[. APPROPRIATION OF ICI Group PRorFits 
Years to December 3lst, 


: 1939 1940 194] 
Consolidated Income : f f £ 
Trading Profits........ +13,701,248 17,883,456 18,403,870 
Total Income ......... +15,543,038 19,482,275 19,956,002 
Debenture Interest Net. 181,238 184,350 178,514 
Directors Remuneration 78,970 67,877 66,610 
Pensions Contributions . 130,113 1,317,535 1,346,437 
IR ison occrdn ek ya's 3,653,883 7,385,474 8,761,554 
Obsolescence and Depn. 2,733,412 3,070,414 3,045,116 
AMET, GEG... cswsawa 987,009 880,724 *314,312 
_ Consolidated Income. 7,678,413 6,575,901 6,243,459 
ESS 
Outside Interests and 
Undistributed Profits 564,928 337,460 261,353 
Add . 
Back Obsolescence 
Charged in ICI 
ee ee ee §2,000,000 2,180,092 2,180,106 
age ENO as eS ac es 9,313,485 8,418,533 8,162,212 


+ After Pensions Contributions other than Foremen’s Pension 
Fund and ICI Workmen’s Pension Fund 
Foremen’s Pension Fund only 

* Capital Expenditure charged against Capital. 

§ Also ICI Workmen’s Pensions 1940 and 1941. 
pensions charge to those originally published. The amount 
of ARP expenditure on capital account for that year was 
£414,693. In his comments on the year’s operations, Lord 
McGowan indicates that at home there has been a net 
increase in demand, and that prices have only been raised 
when an increase was dictated by the emergence of factors 
likely to be permanent, or by the price structure of related 
products. In some cases, prices have been reduced. Mean- 
while, it appears that the group has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful in maintaining exports, in which it has received 
valuable co-operation from the United Kingdom Con- 
mercial Corporation. Overseas subsidiaries and connections 
have, like the corresponding companies at home, continued 
to expand as much as possible within the limitations of 
shipping, exchange resources, and locally available materials. 
In the absence of any detailed information about the rise in 
prices relative to costs, it is impossible to say how far the 
expansion of output slowed down last year, but it is clear 
— fall in net profit is due solely to the full rigours of 


* - * 


Writing Down Subsidiaries 

The consolidated statement of the group contains ac- 
counts of 105 subsidiaries, against 111 a year before. The 
fluctuation in the number of accounts covered detracts 
somewhat from the value of the comparison, but Lord 
McGowan states that, of 14 companies not reporting, three 
are known to have made profits while 10, situated in areas 
under enemy control, have been written down to £11. This 
writing down calls for £625,000, and, together with other 
charges against capital, explains the fact that the rise in 
obsolescence and depreciation fund on the year is only 
£1,474,478, despite appropriations from profits © 
£3,045,116. The surplus, disclosed in the statement, is lower 
by £288,488, largely as a result of contributions under the 
War Damage Act exceeding the allocation from profits for 
War Contingency Reserve by £250,000. Despite the sub- 
stantial amount written off, there is .a rise of some 
£2,630,000 in fixed assets of the group. This rise, partially 
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by the increase in obsolescence reserve, finds its 
erpart in a fall of some £1,360,000 in net current assets. 

The details, set out in Table II, show that cash and debtors 
ye down, but that an increase of some £2,450,000 has been 
in stocks of raw material and finished goods. Un- 
tunately there is no indication as to how far this is due 


higher prices, but it is improbable that the whole of an 

sion of Over IO per cent can be attributed to this 
actor. The provision to write down assets of subsidiaries 
does not represent the whole of the original value of the 
gmpanies concerned, for substantial provision had been 
made in earlier years. On the entry of Japan into the war, 
the main interest of the group in that country was in frozen 


I]. IMPERIAL CHEMICAI 


Consolidated Balance 


Capital Employed 
71% Pref. Shares.... 
Ord. Shares..... e ean 
Debs. and Loans (Subsid. Cos 
Outside Interests in Subsid. Cos 
Surplus....... 


Total 


Fixed Assets 
Land, Buildings, 
Patents, Rights, Good 


Less Obsolescenc and Depreciation 
Reserves .. 


Add Interests in 


Potal 


Vet Current Asset 

Cash and Bills 

British Government Se: 
Marketable Investment 
Unquoted Investments . 
Stocks 


Debtors 


urith 


otal 


Total Fixed and Net Current Assets... 


* Excess of sha considerations ove! 


Subsidiary Cos 


INDUSTRIES AND S$ 


Sheet 


BSIDIARIES 


December 3lst, 


1940 


25,801,482 
50,401,861 
4,771,759 
3,492,848 
16,204,225 


98,672,175 
60,862,154 
15,478,661 
76,340,815 


7,194,653 
8,204,279 


(7,550,441 


7 066 863 
1,749,940 
1,652,160 
26,045 
235,853,169 
22,431,868 


16,780,045 


35,458,311 
21,521,734 


98,672,175 
net tans 


ible 


1941 


23,801,482 
50,401,861 
4,743,939 
3,677,075 
15,915,737 


98,540,094 
63,492,278 
15,465,335 
78,957,613 


8,669,131 
8,290,116 


78,578,598 


6,501,276 
1,772,481 
1,616,502 
9,545 
26,303,070 
19,871,557 


56,074,431 
36,112,935 


19,961,496 


98,540,094 


assets ol 


balances. In China and Malaya, business was carried on 
until the last moment, but again provision had been made in 
udvance of the event. Any further success in the Japanese 
attack upon India and Australia will intensify the threat to 
the very large interests of both revenue and capital nature 
which the group has in those areas. It is difficult to believe 
that the closing of a substantial part of the Pacific to Allied 
traffic has not already had adverse effects on these interests. 
No indication is given about the possible effects upon policy 
of a further expansion of Japanese influence, but it is very 
probable that any further substantial advance would make 
am even more drastic conservation of resources desirable. 
The £1 ordinary shares of ICI at 33s. 9d. ex dividend give 


ayield of £4 14s. 1od. per cent. 


= x 


Dunlop Rubber 


_ The preliminary statement of Dunlop Rubber for 1941 
shows a rise in net profits from £3,001,855 to £3,186,269. 


f, 


As in 1940, £650,000 is provided for tax liability in the 
following year in addition to the current transfer which 


absorbs £1,924,620, against £1,741,880. If the transfers to 
la reserve are in each case charged against current earn- 
ings, there is.a rise in the free surplus from £417,788 to 
10.0 per cent. The 
omission of the 2 per cent bonus, leaving the total payment 
on ordinary stock at 8 against 10 per cent, is, therefore, 
dictated by prudence—and no doubt by consideration of 
Far Eastern losses—rather than by actual necessity. The 
directors are transferring £100,000, against nil in 1940 and 
£200,000 in 1939, to contingencies, leaving the carry for- 
Ward some £10,000 lower at £622,839. These results are 
highly satisfactory, but they do not, of course, take account 
of the Malayan losses which occurred since the close of 


£424,149, representing 


10.2 against 


ihe financial year. The consequent shortage of raw material 
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must seriously prejudice current production, and it is pos- 
sible that the guarantee of the Dunlop Plantations prefer- 
ence may need to be honoured. How far direct losses in 
manufacturing and trading companies in territory now occu- 
pied by the Japanese, or closely threatened, have been 
written off is uncertain, but no doubt some light will be 
thrown on this vital aspect of the position by the chairman’s 
speech. In the circumstances, there can be nothing but com- 
mendation for the decision to reduce the total ordinary 
payment, At the current price of 26s. 4}d., ex dividend, 
the £1 ordinary stock yields £6 1s. 4d. per cent. 


x * * 


Home and Colonial Group Outlook 


The full accounts of Home and Colonial for the year to 
January 3, 1942, show a decline in income after EPT from 
£257,010 to £232,157. Charges against profits are somewhat 
lower, income-tax reserve requiring £22,000 against £35,000, 
and total depreciation £59,091 against £59,873. The payment 
of service on prior charges, however, necessitates a draft on 
the carry forward of £50,185, against £39,114 a year ago, 
reducing the total to £119,623. Equity shares have received 
no payment since the 6 per cent distributed in 1939-40, 
and under present conditions are not within sight of a 
further distribution. Trading profits of Home and Colonial, 
and its wholly owned subsidiaries, Meadow Dairy and 
Lipton, before EPT, have risen from £1,002,506 in 1939, and 
£859,169 in 1940 to £1,259,249 last year. Total tax liability, 
including tax on dividends, jumped from £585,310 in 1939 
to £1,123,413. This enormous liability is, as the chairman, 
Sir George Schuster, points out in his statement, the result 
of assessment for EPT either on an unfortunate profits 
standard or on a capital standard which makes no allowance 
for the goodwill included in the purchase price of the shares 
of the wholly owned subsidiaries. It is understood that the 
EPT position is still the subject of negotiation, but that the 
sums provided by the group will cover any conceivable 


Equity Stocks 
C¢ . = — 
$ { : ae , Amount Rat 
J P = i ee 
Ear Paid Earned} Paid 
- tal j = a 
ae er Pe 
~ ( il | | 
194( 446,887 42,000 | 140,689 120,680 | 7-5 6 
1941 57,011 35,000 |Dr. 39,114 | Nil | Nil Nil 
1942 32,157 22,000 |Dr.50,185 | Nil | Nil | Ni 
Maypole Dairy* | | | 
1940.. 372,437 | »8,000 | 149,861 151,083 | 7-0 7 
1941 321,431 | 75,000 | 86,032 | 86,333 3-9 + 
1942 323,632 | 85,000} 87,615} 86,333 | 4-1 4 
Meadow D | 
1940 174,278 27,000 | 37,247 18,787 | 11-7 | } 
1941.. 139,699 20,000 ; 19,006 | 18,787 } 5-1 5 
1942 138,383 | 30,000 8,723 9,393 | 2:3 24 
| | | 
I ipton : | | j 
1940 244,180 | 32,000 | 83,380 | 78,750 | 76) 7 
1941 116,993 | 13,500 |Dr. 20,417 | Nil | Nil ) Nil 
1942 163,398 | 36,000] 4,823 | Nil | 0-9! Nil 
- | 
° ] nings shown after 410,000 yearly to statutory reserve. 





liability. The consolidated balance-sheet shows a slight de- 
cline in the surplus of current assets, excluding inter-com- 
pany items, from £1,944,210 to £1,941,930. There is an 
increase in the total invested in Government securities, and 
tax reserve certificates, from £19,451 to £214,998, in cash 
of some £320,000 to £1,458,844, and in stock from £3,416,610 
to £3,444,782. The main change on the liabilities side is a 
rise of nearly £730,000 in tax reserve to £1,831,616. The 
immediate future of the group, as Sir George Schuster 
points Out, is governed by two factors, the possibility of 
obtaining an adjustment of EPT liability and the course of 
Government food and price policy. The implications of the 
new scheme for the control of profit margins of multiple 
stores, which is discussed in a note on page 711, vitall 
affects the scope of future trading. There is frankly little 
possibility that the facilities of the group can be used t 
capacity under war conditions as long as legislation is 
designed to keep the high cost distributor in business. No: 
is there any likelihood that the higher gross profits which 
result from sale at official maximum prices by a low cos: 
distributor can be paid out to the equity holder while EP7 
operates as it does at present. It is, perhaps, unfortunate tha: 
the existing organisation of the provision trade offers so 
little incentive to efficiency. The Home and Colonia! 4 
ordinary shares now stand at 3s. 14d. 
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Babcock and Wilcox Accounts 

The full accounts of Babcock and Wilcox for 1941 
reveal a fall in total income of rather over £100,000—as 
was estimated in a Note on the preliminary statement in 
The Economist of May 16th—to £777,790. Total tax pro- 
vision, including tax on dividends, is correspondingly lower 
at £365,000 against £451,058, so that equity earnings, before 
providing for war losses and against a possible fall in the 
value of stock, amount to £291,292 against £338,364, repre- 
senting 13.2 against 14.9 per cent. After maintaining the 
total ordinary payment at II per cent, it is possible to 
repeat the provision of £25,000 against a prospective fall 
in the value of merchandise, to write £22,935 against 
£54,894 off war losses and to raise the carry forward by 
£427 to £105,709. It is clear from the accounts and from 
the statement of the chairman, Lieut.-Colonel Sir John 
Greenly, that rising costs were mainly responsible for the 
fall in profits. Thus, staff funds required £46,417 against 
£29,745, and rents and repairs £29,025 against £19,646, 
while ARP and war damage charges were met out of 
current income. In addition to writing off from profits 
trading assets in areas affected by the extension of the war, 
certain capital assets have been written off by drawing 
upon accumulated profit on sale of investments, which is 
reduced from £339,467 to £259,572. Of the special reserve 
for depreciation of investments and capital employed 
abroad, whose total is unchanged at £451,393, £327,440 
against £310,368 now relates to book value of capital in 
enemy or enemy-occupied territory. Total reserves stand 
at £1,860,965 against £1,915,860. Current items show a 
slight drop in the surplus of liquid assets from £3,936,977 
to £3,921,274. Holdings of Government securities at cost 
are reduced from £1,928,991 to £1,420,518 to provide 
additional working capital, and bank overdraft is down 
from £315,248 to £76,723. The moderate contraction in 
debtors and creditors and the decline in stock and work in 
progress, from £2,308,938 to £2,285,036, suggest that there 
is some reduction in turnover from recent record levels, 
but the directors state that unexecuted orders remain at a 
satisfactory level. The £1 ordinary shares, at 43s. 3d. ex 
dividend, yield £5 1s. 9d. per cent. 


” x x 


John Summers Report 


The full accounts of John Summers—the preliminary 
statement was discussed in The Economist of April 25th— 
show a rise in total profits of the company, after deprecia- 
tion, from £558,388 to £880,366; those of the group in- 
creased from £709,007 to £942,002. The transfer for de- 
preciation from the combined accounts amounted to 
£341,222 against £343,337. Total combined tax liability rose 
from £246,973 to £401,029, while that of the company in- 
creased by £266,095 to £425,000. There is, however, a mode- 
rate rise in equity earnings after meeting war damage 
charges, from £264,856 to £297,304, representing a rise from 
9.7 to 10.5 per cent on “A” ordinary capital and from 7.0 
to 8.6 per cent on “ B ” ordinary capital. The previous year’s 
distributions of 6 per cent on “A” ordinary, and of 2 per 
cent on “ B” ordinary, capital are repeated. General reserve 
receives £140,000 against £100,000, of which £40,000 covers 
debenture stock redeemed, leaving the total outstanding at 
£1,960,000. The carry forward is raised from £156,277 to 
£173,581. It is satisfactory that last year’s recovery was 
sufficiently substantial to offset the effect of higher tax 
liability and war damage charges. Inevitably, few details 
are provided by the statement of the chairman, Mr Richard 
F. Summers. It must be assumed that the improvement is 
due to an increase in turnover which has enabled the com- 
pany’s new strip mill to be worked more nearly to capacity. 
This is suggested by the rise in debtors in the consolidated 
statement from £1,837,849 to £2,019,367, although it is 
noticeable that the value of raw materials, work in progress 
and finished products is actually reduced from £1,833,293 to 
£1,734,957. Cash holdings are higher at £704,928 against 
£418,800, and the surplus of liquid assets over creditors has 
risen from £2,709,877 to £3,121,351. The £1 “A” ordinary 
stock at 17s. 6d. ex dividend yields £6 17s. 1d. 


* * * 


John Lewis Accounts 


The John Lewis group has made a good recovery from 
the setback for which enemy bombing was responsible in 
1940. The latest accounts of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, excluding Suburban and Provincial Stores, for 
the year to January 31, 1942, show a rise in total revenue 
from £131,776 to £207,434. There is an increase of some 
£11,000 to £36,595 in total depreciation provision, but 
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income tax and NDC claim £23,792 in respect of the 
current year against £43,348. A provision of £47,708 has 
been made in respect of 1942-43, but, for purposes of 
calculating available earnings, this is not considered as 
charge against current profits. Earnings for dividends - 
substantially higher at £104,912, against £23,321. The con. 
cern may be called upon to pay EPT in view ¢ 
a recalculation of the capital value of assets which remain 
after enemy destruction, but this would surely be highly in. 
equitable, and it is possible that no liability will arise, In the 
meanwhile, the directors are meeting the uninterrupted 
dividend on 5 per cent preference capital, but not the 
service On 7 per cent cumulative preference stock, which 
is NOW two years in arrears requiring £52,500 net. Allowing 
for this liability, equity earnings amount to £14,912, repre. 
senting 33 per cent against nil. After crediting £1424 
reserves no longer required, it is possible to raise the carry 
forward from £29,968 to £63,906. The directors state thy 
in the event of a favourable settlement of the EPT negotia. 
tions, six months’ arrears on the 7 per cent preference stock 
will be paid immediately. Money turnover in the group as, 
whole was 1.3 per cent higher than in the previous year 
although 22.4 per cent lower than in 1939-40. The Con. 
solidated balance-sheet shows a rise in the surplus of 
current assets of £51,219 to £1,261,491. Stock is up from 
£1,285,221 to £1,371,148, but the increase is due solely t 
the fall in the value of money, there being a slight decline 
in real terms. The group has been able to extinguish th 
bank loan of £512,071, following the settlement of wa 
damage claims. The income of John Lewis Properties 
dropped sharply from £229,522 to £143,578 as the result of 
the falling off in rents from sites damaged by enemy action 
There is a deficit on earnings for dividends of £5,184, and 
the service on 4} per cent preference capital is met at the 
cost of a draft in the carry forward, which is reduced to 
£7;743- There is, of course, no payment on ordinary shares, 
which received 4 per cent in the previous year and 20 per 
cent in 1939-40. The accounts as a whole, however, convey 
the encouraging impression that the group has weathered ; 
severe blow, and is well on the way to being able to pay 
off preference arrears. It would probably be optimistic t 
expect a resumption of ordinary dividends before the end 
of the war. 
* * * 


Central Mining Report 


The full accounts of Central Mining for 1941 reveal 
an even more substantial rise in total income, before con- 
tingencies, than was suggested by the preliminary statement 
discussed in The Economist of May 16th. The directors 
state that the increase from £368,016 to £759,417 is due 
both to an improvement in receipts from interest and divi- 
dends, and in profits from finance business. As was to be 
expected, a smaller sum is required for writing down quoted 
stocks to market value. The improvement took place despite 
a fall in the total of dividends distributed by the Central 
Mining-Rand Mines group of mines from £5,341,713 to 
£4,773,312, and in spite of, the expropriation during th 
year of the Santandar-Mediterrareo Railway, owned by th 
Anglo-Spanish Construction Company, in which Centrd 
Mining holds a controlling interest. The balance sheet shows 
the repayment of advances to associates amounting 
£59,492, while the reduction in shares in subsidiaries from 
£236,008 to £182,708 represents a further writing down d 
the holding in London Wall Estate. Holdings of British 
Government and Union of South Africa securities have risen 
from £7,658,472 to £8,326,760. There are no other signifi- 
cant changes, and the position remains very strong. In the 
course of his statement, the chairman, Mr F. R. Phillips, 
draws attention to two pronouncements made recently ft 
garding the desirability of maintaining the production o 
gold during the war. The South African Minister of Mines 
has emphasised the vital part which the export @ 
gold plays in the foreign trade of the Union, while the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pointed out that gold must 
be transferred in payment for imports from the United 
States, which are not covered by Lease-Lend. It remains 
true, however, that, with the extension of the scope @ 
Lease-Lend, the sphere in which gold may be usefully em 
ployed is correspondingly restricted. There is, of cours, 
every expectation that output will be fully maintained i 
the current year. For the future, Mr Phillips’ announcement 
that in the gold mines of the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group, development has been restricted by 40 per cent in 
order to economise steel is an important consideration. 
160s. ordinary shares, at 210s. ex dividend, yield £5 7s. 11d 
per cent. on the 7} per cent. ordinary dividend, less 
at approximately 7s. 6d. 
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¢otton Munitions 


The Cotton Controller seems satisfied that his target 

e for cotton spinning is the lowest possible output 
to meet “minimum requirements for barest essen- 

iials.” Output has been raised by about 8 per cent as a 
result of overtime working, but production is still 15 per 
cent short of the target. Labour, the scarce factor, is now 
to be augmented, and the Minister of Labour has agreed 
io direct a few thousand operatives into the spinning mills. 
Selected mills will be able to apply for former employees 
now engaged on other work, whatever it may be, except 
that none will be released from the armed Forces. Part-time 
work is to be encouraged, and spinning firms are to inform 
the Cotton Control what steps they are taking to secure 
this type of worker. A few days before this announcement, 
cotton spinning employers and employees met in confer- 
ence to consider whether overtime working should continue. 
A rumour (confirmed in effect by a Government statement 
last Thursday) that a 52-hour week was to be made com- 
pulsory for all manual workers had the effect of compelling 
4 perhaps somewhat grudging agreement that overtime 
should be continued for another four weeks. Cotton has 
now been raised to the status of a munition as much as 
guns and tanks and no reason is left why hours should not, 
if necessary, be as long as those put in on guns and tanks. 

* * *x 


Unessential Production 


Industrial mobilisation has now reached the stage when 
the labour, materials and machinery still available for 
transfer to the production of munitions and other goods of 
war is comparatively small. Effort must be concentrated 
mainly on ways and means of increasing the “ yield ” of the 
factors of production. Nevertheless, there still exists a small 
reserve of productive capacity in some of the consumer’s 
goods industries which should be turned over to war work 
without delay. Part of this reserve is to be found in the 
industries covered by the Limitation of Supplies (Miscel- 
lanecous) Orders which fix six-monthly quotas for certain 
categories of household and personal articles on the basis 
of the value of supplies delivered to retailers during the 
six months ended November 30, 1939, and May 31, 1940. 
Since the current quota period has nearly run its course, 
the time has come for cutting out all supplies not essential 
to the well-being of the population, for simplifying the design 
of household and other articles that must continue to be 
produced, and for concentrating their manufacture in yet 
fewer factories. That the Government intends to proceed 
along these lines was revealed in a recent statement, accord- 
ing to which— 


The Board of Trade is about to undertake discussions with 
a wide range of consumer goods industries with a view to 
directing, to the greatest possible extent, productive resources 
still engaged in making unessential things to making things 
we must have; it is intended to plan the manufacture, as 
soon as possible, of utility ranges of the more essential goods. 


Pending the conclusion of these discussions, the current 
quotas of supplies under the Limitation of Supplies (Mis- 
cellaneous) Orders are to remain in force, with minor adjust- 
ments, during June and July. The adjustments include 
lurther restrictions on the supply of certain kinds of floor 
coverings, pottery, glassware, gramophone records; gas and 
clectric space-heating appliances and polishes for floors, 
‘umiture and footwear are to be brought within the scope 
of the Orders for June and July with effective quotas of 
8} per cent and 20 per cent respectively. While the Board of 
Trade’s statement about the supply of household and personal 
goods is unexceptional, it is difficult to understand the delay 
N translating it into action. An announcement about new 
atrangements which will come into force on August Ist is 
promised shortly. 
* * * 


Unemployment in April 

The total number of unemployed persons registered 
at employment exchanges in Great Britain fell from 135,762 
°n March 16th to 127,499 on April 13th. The fall in the 
humber of wholly unemployed women was the biggest 
‘ince June, 1941, when the drop from the previous month 


was nearly 20,000. This time the fall was 9,645. The num- 
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ber of wholly unemployed men fell only 2,988. Fewer men 
and women were temporarily stopped, but there was a 
slight rise in this category among boys and girls. Unem- 
ployment among men normally in casual employment de- 
clined sharply by 1,896, although the number of women 
hardly changed. Probably for the first time there were no 
casually employed boys and girls out of work on the day 
of a count. The actual figures in each category on 
April 13th are given below, and for comparison, those for 
March 16th. 


Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped Employment 
March 16, 1942 
ME ai acce Patel en see 58,353 4,110 5,621 
BG caw tacccuewes 9,084 57 6 
Mad aGiesean ate 44,154 3,926 253 
I ak ies SaRRSR Es 10,055 143 tes 
fn ee 121,646 8,236 5,880 
April 13, 1942 
oa, EE PEC re 55,365 3,217 3,725 
ME ssa beeweccwies 14,178 64 
WOE NN a 60065K00e us 34,509 3,000 245 
Rh cas eda 12,996 200 
PO ricer 117,048 6,481 35,970 


After the end of school terms, unemployment among boys 
and girls shows a rise—this time of 5,094 boys and 2,941 
girls. Children about to leave school are interviewed, and, 
as far as possible, employment is found for them. Not all 
are placed at once—there may not be work available im- 
mediately in their area, and some may not have decided 
on their careers. They are, however, soon absorbed, and 
the unemployment figure falls again until the end of the 
next term. 


* * * 


Leisure Time War Work 


There is a desire among many people who are not 
engaged on direct war work to put some of their spare 
time into the war effort. Various schemes are in operation 
throughout the country, though mainly on a small scale. 
Work which can be carried out under supervision, but 
which involves neither long training nor elaborate 
machinery, is sought. Harrods Stores is one organisation 
which appears to have met the problem. They are preparing 
aeroplane wires for Hoovers, Limited. The wires have to be 
cut into lengths, the ends tinned and thimbles affixed. An 
air-raid shelter serves as a workshop, and the work is under- 
taken outside normal working hours, from 5.30 p.m. to 
8.45 p.m. About a hundred girls are available for two nights 
a week each, and they are paid rs. 2d. an hour. The short 
working spell has resulted in a remarkable output rate per 
head. A great number of man-hours for unskilled work 
would immediately become available if work and facilities 
could be more easily found. One small office began its work 
within a week of obtaining permission to seek it. But few 
know where to seek. What is required is an exchange, which 
would bring the factories anxious and able to put out work 
into contact with those willing and able to do it. Efforts of 
the kind made by Harrods at present involve the co- 
operation of manufacturers and initiative on the part of 
the would-be workers. Considerable inertia on the part of 
manufacturers who dislike part-time workers even on their 
own premises have to be overcome. But it would be a pity 
to miss the smallest opportunity of increasing war 
production. 
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The Clothing Ration 


The end of the first year of clothes rationing is ap- 
proaching. The ration in the current period has released a 
quarter of a million tons of shipping, and nearly 400,000 
clothing workers have been transferred to the fighting forces 
and to industries directly engaged on war production. 
Rationing has proved its worth, and, on the whole, the 
Board of Trade has learned the lessons taught by experience. 
The new coupons, which are now being distributed, have 
been printed in what it is hoped is a forge-proof form. New 
measures have been taken, which, among other advantages, 
will make racketeering more difficult. One of these is the 
coupon banking scheme, under which traders are now apply- 
ing for accounts to be opened. The banking of coupons will 
save labour, trouble and time. Utility clothing has been 
launched, and supplies of all kinds of clothing are coming 
on to the market. In general, these clothes are sufficiently 
well made and designed for popularity, but durability is a 
factor which deserves greater consideration. Specifications to 
simplify clothing have been laid down. The ration itself is, 
inevitably, to be smaller in the period beginning on June Ist. 
But a principle which has been applied for other com- 
modities in short supply is to hold good for clothes; the 
basic ration of 60 coupons for fourteen months is available 
to all, and above this, certain classes of “people, such as 
children and industrial workers, will receive supplements. 
Several million workers, such as shipbuilders, chimney 
sweeps, quarrymen and chemical workers, have received a 
supplement, and more classes of workers are to benefit in 
the coming period. 


* * * 


Ccntrolled Diamonds 


In accordance with expectations, control over gem dia- 
monds has been strengthened. Mr F. A. Mathias, Govern- 
ment Director on the Board of the Sierra Leone Selection 
Trust, and until recently Diamond Adviser to the Board 
of Trade, has been appointed Controller of Gem Diamonds. 
The first Order issued by the new control prohibits the 
manufacture of gem diamonds from June I, 1942, except 
under licence. Although no detailed official statement has 
been made about the reasons for the new appointment, it is 
obvious that the Government’s object is the adjustment of 
the diamond cutting industry to the needs of war. The 
facilities available outside Amsterdam and Antwerp, though 
improved since 1940 by the influx of refugee workers, are 
not sufficient to meet the demands of both the industrial and 
gem diamond trades. As cutters and polishers engaged in 
the preparation of valuable gem stones receive far higher 
wages than those engaged solely in the preparation of indus- 
trial diamonds, there has been a shortage of skilled diamond 
workers for war work for some time past. Last autumn the 
Board of Trade had to intervene to prevent excessive poach- 
ing of workers by luxury diamond firms. The licensing of 
the manufacture of gem diamonds will ensure that essential 
needs for industrial diamonds are met before any workers 
are released for other work. The export trade in gem dia- 
monds will probably receive attention after the war demand 
has been satisfied, while the manufacture of gem diamonds 
for the home market will probably cease. Owing to the rapidly 
increasing Allied demand for industrial diamonds, the short- 
age of skilled diamond workers will, no doubt, force a reduc- 
tion in the manufacture of gem stones. As prices of indus- 
trial diamonds, unlike those of luxury diamonds, have not 
risen since the outbreak of war, and their sale has never 
been particularly profitable, the decline in the manufacture 
of gem stones is bound to lead to a reduction in profits of 
diamond mining companies. The appointment of the new 
Controller of Gem Diamonds completes the British Gov- 
ernment’s ring of diamond control. On November 9, 1939, 
exports of diamonds from this country were controlled (by 
licence) by the Board of Trade. Diamond tools have been 
controlled since the same date by the Controller of Diamond 
Dies and Tools (Ministry of Supply), and on March 25, 
1942, control of rough diamonds was undertaken by the 
Diamond Controller (Ministry of Supply). The new control 
closes the last gap in the chain of controls by taking charge 
of the diamond cutting trade. In this connection it is perhaps 
interesting that the offices of the new Gem Diamond Con- 


troller are at the same address as the Rough Diamond Con- ° 


troller’s. 


* * * 
Veterinary Insurance for Cows 


As long ago as last August 23rd The Economist pub- 
lished a note (on page 244) describing a scheme which was 
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to begin “shortly,” prepared by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association and designed to protect the health of 
dairy herds. Discussions have no doubt been Proceeding 
for the last nine months between the NVMA, the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Ministry of Agriculture. At any 
rate, it is now at last announced that the scheme ywijj 
begin to operate on June ist. Farmers can voluntarily enter 
into agreement with a veterinary surgeon of their own 
choice, and pay premiums varying from Ios, to 12s. 6d, 4 
year for each dairy cow. In return, each herd will be 
examined at least four times a year and additional visits 
made if necessary to treat mastitis, contagious abortion 
sterility and Johne’s disease. The Ministry of Agriculture : 
to provide free laboratory services, vaccine and expen. 
sive drugs free in some cases, and in others, such 4s 
sulphanilamide for mastitis, at reduced cost. It is to be 
hoped that all farmers will co-operate in the scheme, 
although it is believed that many will hold aloof on the 
score of expense. At the time the proposals were first 
mooted, expense may have been a potent factor, but the 
prices paid to farmers are now higher—probably high 
enough to pay for the economy of preventing disease. The 
four main diseases to which the cow is heir, and which are 
covered by the premiums, are estimated to reduce annual 
milk yields by at least 50 million gallons, and large quanti- 
ties of meat are also lost. It is a pity that some compulsory 
scheme could not have been evolved which, apart from the 
advantage that every cow would be examined, would also 
have the effect of reducing the cost to individual farmers. 
There is no suggesion yet that the scheme is to be extended 
to sheep and pigs, as was hoped last August. 


“ 


* * * 


Tin Supplies and Requirements 


Despite the lack of statistics since the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour, there are indications that the 
Governments of the United Nations are successfully 
tackling their tin problem at both the production and the 
consumption ends. From all extra-Pacific tin mining areas 
an intensified production drive for tin has been reported. 
Bolivia, now the largest supplier of both the United States 
and Great Britain, produced nearly 43,000 tons of tin in 
1941, and is expected to reach the 1929 record of over 
46,000 tons this year. The Belgian-Congo may produce as 
much as 20,000 tons this year, against 12,400 tons in 
1940. Nigeria is expected to produce 17,000 tons, against 
10,300 tons in 1940, and Cornwall about 2,000 tons, or one- 
third more than in 1940. In other parts of the world, with 
Australia ranking first, steps have also been taken to expand 
production, but even if these steps do not produce any 
sizeable results, the United States and Great Britain may 
count on about 85,000 tons of new tin this year. 


* 


Last year the United States is believed to have used 
about 95,000 tons of tin, while consumption in this country 
equalled approximately the 1940 total of just over 29,000 
tons. New supplies this year will be about 40,000 tons, or 
roughly one third smaller than last year’s consumption in 
the two countries. Both the British and United States 
Governments have been successful in the past five months 
in reducing tin consumption without adverse effects on the 
war effort. Their technical research departments’ are col- 
laborating closely with representative consumers, as well 
as with the research institutes normally engaged in the 
development of new uses for tin. The pooling of this ex 
tensive experience and skill has been the basis of a sub- 
stantial number of economy orders or economy recom- 
mendations, among which the extensive replacement 0! 
tinplate by lacquered blackplate, the grouping of bearing 
metals on the basis of their tin content, the replacement of 
tin solder by lead and silver-based solders, the replacement 
of tin in alloys, as well as the elimination of tin foil and col- 
lapsible tubes, are the most important. Although the results 
of the economies cannot be estimated, it is likely that 
they will bring United States and British consumption this 
year into line with new supplies. Withdrawals from stocks 
may, therefore, not be necessary except to replace tin 
lost in transit and for any necessary shipments 10 
Russia. Shipments to Russia should remain small for the 
time being, for China, which used to ship the bulk of its 
tin to the United States, has now only one outlet through 
Mongolia to Russia. According to a recent official Chinese 
report, current output is at the annual rate of 17,000 metric 
tons, a figure which roughly equals Russian requirements. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


STRINGENT 


VALUATION OF ASSETS 


LARGE INVESTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual general meeting of the 
Standard Life Assurance Company was held, on the 1gth instant, 
ip Edinburgh. Mr E. M. Beilby was in the chair. 

The manager and secretary having read the auditor’s report, 
the chairman said : — 

Gentlemen, I regret that, owing to his illness, Mr Jamieson, 
chairman of the company in the past three difficult years, is not 
able to be here to-day. We hope for his compiete recovery. As 
vice-chairman I take Mr Jamieson’s place at this meeting. 

May I take it to be your wish that the directors’ report, which 
isin your hands, be held as read? 

Before reviewing the results of the past year, I must refer to 
the loss of two members of the board since our last annual meeting. 
Mr George Wm. Blackwood, who served as a director for the 
long period of twenty-five years, died on 26th April, 1942. 
Mr Blackwood, as chairman, vice-chairman and director, was 
interested in all that concerned the company—more particularly in 
the staff and in the careful development of our business. His wise 
advice based upon wide experience was greatly appreciated by 
his colleagues on the board, with each of whom his personal 
relations were always most happy. His guidance and encourage- 
ment will be greatly missed by the officials and staff. 

Lieut. J. R. Gifford, R.N.V.R., W.S., who became a director in 
June, 1939, went on service in the Navy shortly after the outbreak 
of war; after performing various duties he was posted to H.M.S. 
Repulse and lost his life on December 10, 1941, when that ship 
was sunk in the Far East. It is a matter of great regret that our 
association with him should have been ended after such a short 
time. Already his keen intellect and sympathetic understanding 
had forecast a service of marked usefulness to the company which 
it was hoped would endure for many years. 

,During the year the directors were fortunate in being able to 
appoint Mr William Watson, C.A., and Mr J. B. Crawford to 
the board and later at this meeting you will be asked to confirm 
the appointments in the usual ways by re-electing them. Further, 
on his return from a distinguished tour of duty as Governor of 
Burma, the directors invited Sir Archibald Cochrane to resume 
the seat upon the board which he had held for some time previous 
0 proceeding to the East. I am glad to say that Sir Archibald 
accepted this invitation and his re-election also will be submitted 
10 you to-day. 

NEW BUSINESS 


In spite of the difficult times through which we are passing I 
am pleased to be able to submit to you what I think you will all 
agree is a satisfactory report. The new business during the year 
under review reached a total of £2,004,632 after deducting 
teassurances. This represents 90 per cent of the total completed 
during the previous year and is, I think, a reasonable amount for 
war time, when it is borne in mind that practicaliy all our outdoor 
staff is away on service. A substantial total of deferred annuities 
has been completed in the year although the total is somewhat 
less than the amount granted last year. There has also been a 
teduction in the immediate annuities completed during the year. 


NET RATE OF INTERES 
Turning to the revenue account of the life assurance annuity 
lund we find that the premium income at £2,488,000 shows a 
decrease of over £80,000 ; this decrease is largely accounted for, 
by the practical cessation of single premium business. It was 
decided during the year that it was inadvisable that the Company 
should accept large sums by way of single premium—a decision 
ken by many other life offices. Naturally this has had a marked 
‘fect on the amount of the premium income. The interest revenue 
ater deduction of tax is £1,304,000, being practically the same as 
the corresponding figure of last year. This represents a net rate 
of interest on the life assurance and annuity fund during the year 
of £4 3s. 6d. per cent, which although lower than that earned 
St year will in present circumstances, I am sure, give satisfaction 


to members. Again a sum of over £40,000 was transferred to the 


revenue of the life assurance and annuity fund from the guarantee 
fund. 

On the other side of the account you will see that the total of 
the claims by death is £775,000, an increase of over £80,000 upon 
the figure of last year. The total this vear includes a substantial 
amount due directly to enemy action. The claims by maturity 


call for no comment and are some £9,000 less than the corre- 
sponding amount last year. 


RESERVES INCREASED 

Owing largely to the restriction of our efforts during the war, 
commission and expenses of management show a decrease on last 
year of £20,000, and I am pleased to be able to report that the 
expense ratio (i.e. the ratio of commission and expenses to premium 
income) shows a further reduction and now stands at only 10 per 
cent. It will be seen that the sum of £100,000 has been transferred 
to inner reserve and that £50,000 has been transferred to the staff 
pension fund. 

The total assets as shown in the balance sheet are now 
£35,255,000, representing an increase of £893,000 over last year’s 
total. The increase on this occasion is not so large as during 
recent years; but this is mainly accounted for by one maturity 
claim of exceptionally large amount which has reduced the capital 
redemption fund during the year from over £1,000,000 to juist 
over £400,000. As in previous years members will be glad to know 
that the directors have been able to state that in their belief the 
value of the assets was in excess of the balance sheet figure. It is 
a difficult matter in these days to place a proper value upon each 
of the company’s assets; but I can assure members that a very 
thorough and careful examination of the assets has been carried 
out and that, after making such provisions as in the opinion of the 
directors were advisable and, in the case of Stock Exchange 
securities, making use of the lowest quotations in the official list 
after deducting accrued interest and dividends, the directors were 
satisfied that the excess value of the assets over the figure shown 
in the balance sheet was of considerable amount. 


INVESTMENTS IN NEW WAR LOANS 

The policy, referred to last year, of subscribing largely to British 
Government loans has been continued and it will be seen from 
the balance sheet that the total holding in British Government 
securities as at November 15 last was £9,570,000, an imcrease 
during the year of £1,744,000. From the outbreak of war to the 
present time the company has increased its investments in British 
Government securities by £5,308,000, of which total £4,142,000 
represents investment in New War Loans. In accordance with 
the wishes of the Government all excess income over outgo in 
this country, in addition to a substantial proportion of other funds 
available for investment, is being invested in New War Loans so 
that members have the satisfaction of knowing that the company 
is assisting materially in the National Savings movement, which 
forms such an important part of the country’s war effort. 


STAFF 

In these days the efforts of the company’s officials and staff 
must be directed almost entirely to endeavouring to give efficient 
service to those persons who are already members of the company. 
Our staff has been greatly depleted, as, after the departure of 
those members who are expecting to leave very shortly, over two- 
thirds of the pre-war male staff in this country will have left on 
national service. Many members of our overseas staffs have also 
joined the forces and as a result of the demand by the authorities 
for female labour, we expect to lose a considerable proportion 
of our female staff before long. The reduction in our male staff 
has been heaviest amonz our outside men and in the circum- 
stances we are forced to rely upon our members and upon our 
agents to bring new business to the company, because we have 
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not the staff to give the same full service to the public which we 
were accustomed to give in pre-war years. It is difficult in these 
days to overestimate the value of life assurance and any enquiries 
which are addressed to the head office or branches by our members 
or agents will, of course, receive the fullest possible attention. 
The foresight of those persons who in the past have assured 
with the Standard is amply demonstrated when one looks at the 
accounts and sees the large sums which have been paid out by 
way of claims, many of them arising from the war. 

It is with deep regret that I report that two further members 
of our staff have given their lives in the service of their country. 
Both of these young men were lost in air operations over enemy 
territory. 

To the many members of our staff who are absent on service I 
send from this meeting our warmest greetings and best wishes. 
They are continually in our thoughts and they can be assured 
of a hearty welcome back to the service of the company when the 
tume comes. The staff who are left at home to carry the heavy 
burden of the work have responded with admirable loyalty to the 
calls made upon them. Members will appreciate the debt they 
owe to the staff and I know I shall be carrying out their wishes 
in recording our sincere gratitude for their efforts. 


MANAGER'S RETIREMENT 


I am very sorry to have to report that our manager and secretary, 
Mr Mascall, has decided to retire on September 15th next. We are 
greatly indebted to Mr Mascall; at a time when he might well 
have sought rest in retirement he willingly undertook the heavy 
burden of the managership of the company in war time and 
during the whole period of the war he has guided the affairs of 
the company with wisdom and success. Mr Mascall, when he 
retires in September, will have served the Standard for 52 years— 
a record of which I think he and we may be justly proud. During 
all that time he has done good and loyal work for our company 
at home and abroad. We give him our warm wishes for health and 
happiness in well-earned retirement. 

The directors have appointed Mr Davidson manager and actuary 
as from the date of Mr Mascall’s retirement and they have every 
confidence that under his leadership the company will fully main- 
tain its high position. Other appointments have been made at 
head office—in particular Mr A. R. Reid as secretary, Mr P. C. 
Reynolds as deputy secretary, Mr J. B. Dow as joint actuary 
and Mr W. M. Wishart as assistant secretary. In London, con- 
sequent upon the retirement of Mr A. B. Drayton after 48 years’ 
loyal and devoted service with the company in various parts of the 
world, the directors have decided to combine the City and West 
End branch offices under Mr E. V. Goodall as manager for 
London, who will be assisted by Mr A. E. Bromfield as secretary 
for London. I may say that it was with gratification that the 
directors were able to give these appointments to men already in 
our service. 

I now move the formal adoption of the report, revenue accounts 
and balance sheet submitted. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


In a statement circulated with the 106th annual report of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 
the chairman, Mr A. Kentish Barnes, indicated total fire, accident 
and marine premiums of £10,009,347, being £690,448 higher than 
in 1940. Underwriting profit was £750,784. 

New life business, at £1,331,199, was some £60,000 lower. 
Fire premiums, at £3,964,216, were well maintained. 
insured were not generally keeping pace with rising values and 

policyholders were urged to re-examine their insurances. 

Accident department trading was again satisfactory, premiums, 
at £4,928,422, showing a substantial increase. 

Marine premiums rose by £230,000, or 26 per cent. 

Interest to profit and loss account was £323,858, and balance 
carried forward was {£1,526,905. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 13s. 6d., making 
27s. per share, less tax, for 1941. 


Sums 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR. R. D. TROTTER’S REVIEW 

































































The annual general court of the Alliance Assurance Com 
Limited, will be held on May 27th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chai 
Mr R. D., Trotter, which has been issued to shareholders : — 

On January 28th our late and much-revered chairman, Mr Lion 
N. de Rothschild, died. We have lost in him a great Personality 
and one who devoted a large measure of his energies to looking 
after the interests of the company and of the shareholders. 

The net new business completed during the year in the life 
department amounted to £1,118,485. This is slightly lower tha 
the corresponding figure for 1940, and is about one-third of the 
amount of business which we used to complete in the pre-wa 
periods. The claims experience was satisfactory. The claims by 
death were only £573,104, and this figure included £50,496 for 
war claims, as against £826,027 in 1940, which was admittedly 
bad year from that point of view. At the close of the year the 
Alliance life and annuity funds amounted to £23,141,164, a 
increase of £318,429 for the year. 


any, 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 

In the fire department the net premiums amounted to £2,129,372, 
which is £46,247 less than the premiums in 1940, and this is ng 
surprising, owing to the fact that we have naturally lost busines 
in foreign countries now occupied by the enemy. The claim 
experience was again more satisfactory than in 1940, and, after 
having put by £25,000 for bad and doubtful debts, after adjust- 
ment of reserves for unexpired risks and the inclusion of interes, 
less tax, amounting to £95,595, there is a balance of £529,532 
carried to profit and loss account. I feel that you will agree with 
me that this is a very satisfactory year’s result in these difficult 
times. 

In the accident department there was a net increase in premium 
income of £22,573, the comparative figures being £1,227,778 in 
I94I, as against £1,205,205 in 1940. ‘The principal increase is in 
respect of the employers’ liability account. Our motor account 
shows a good profit. The premium income is lower than in 1940 
This is not to be wondered at in view of the shortage of petted! 
and the consequent laying up of cars, and we must look for: 
considerable contraction in the premium income during the curren 
year for the same reasons. The profit of the department, £198,867, 
has been transferred to profit and loss account, and is slightly i 
excess of the amount transferred in the previous year’s account. 


SATISFACTORY MARINE BALANCE 

The marine underwriting account for 1939 has been closed wit 
the very satisfactory balance of £143,348, which is £59,514 higher 
than the balance of the 1938 account. The surplus, after setting 
aside £9,168 for further claims in respect of 1939, is therefor 
£134,180, which, together with interest (less tax) on the marin 
fund £28,820, making a total of £163,000, has been carried to profit 
and loss. This is an exceptionally good result and one we 
hardly hope to repeat next year. 

In the trustee department the funds now being administered 
total approximately £16,000,000, excluding debenture trusteeshifs 
and the like. The number of trusts now being administered is 24 

With regard to our Stock Exchange securities, I am glad to & 
able to report a considerable recovery in market value. As Wé 
reported last year, there was a favourable margin over the book 
value in the case of the members’ accounts. This margin bs 
further increased, in spite of considerable sums written off duns 
the last two or three years in respect of deposits in enemy-occupitt 
territories. 

As was to be expected, the rate of interest earned on the com 
pany’s funds has suffered further from the requisitioning of rel 
tively high-yielding securities and the investment of the major pe 
of the proceeds, as well as all new money, in Government Ww 
Loans. The policy of the company has been from the outset LW 
invest the maximum amount in such loans in order to assist the 
Government in the prosecution of the war, and I feel sure that’ 
will be gratifying to the shareholders to know that the total sit 
scriptions to such loans by the “Alliance” group of companis 
during 1941 amounted to over £1,000,000. The holding of Brits 
Government securities at December 31st last represented full 
40 per cent. of the company’s Stock Exchange investments. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR BERTRAM HORNSBY’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Limited, will be held on May 26 at the registered office 
of the company, 24, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The following are extracts from the review by the Chairman, Sir 
Bertram Hornsby, C.B.E., on the report and accounts and balance- 
sheet for the year 1941: Perhaps the most gratifying feature is the 
increase in the volume of our business despite the extension of 
hostilities to the Far East, where, as you will be aware, our interests 
were extensive and of long standing. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT 

The premium income amounts to £5,813,593, being an increase 
of £259,175 over that of the year 1940. The ratio of claims paid 
and outstanding is 43.98 per cent., while commission and expenses 
of management account for 46.71 per cent., and there is a net 
underwriting profit of 7.52 per cent. £500,000 is transferred to 
profit and loss account, and the fire fund now amounts to 
£7,192,869, or 123.73 per cent. of the premium income. As to 
our home business, the results during 1941 show a noteworthy 
improvement in comparison with our experience for 1940. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The outstanding features of the year are (1) the substantial in- 
crease of £905,040 in the amount of new sums assured, the total 
of which, after deduction of reassurances, was £3,806,938 ; (2) the 
increase of the year’s premium income to £2,004,203, thus for the 
first time passing the two-million mark; and (3) the increase in 
the life fund of £1,085,614, which brought it up to £29,917,664. 
These three features are closely connected and played their part 
in enabling us to increase our holdings of war issues by nearly 
£2,500,000. This, coupled with the heavier taxation, brought down 
the net rate of interest obtained on the life fund to £3 2s. 9d. per 
cent., against £3 5s. 8d. per cent., which has obliged us to intro- 
duce a new and somewhat higher scale of premiums, at the begin- 
ning of this year for many of our contracts. 

Our current bonus period ends on December 31, 1942. At 
present we are allowing an interim bonus on “ with profit” policies 
which in the old series is equivalent to a minimum cash bonus of 
16 per cent. of the premiums due and paid since December 31, 
1937, and in the new series to a reversionary bonus of £1 per cent. 
on the sums assured for each year’s premium paid 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums of the marine department amounted to 
£1,476,655, showing an increase of £138,939. Claims paid and 
outstanding amounted to £698,820, and £250,000 has been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account. The marine fund now stands at 
£2,099,109, or 142.15 per cent, of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income at £8,342,178 shows an increase of 
£808,307, arising principally in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America and, as one might expect, mainly in the 
employers’ liability section of this department due to the increase 
in industrial activity through the expanding war effort. 

PROFIT 


AND LOSS 


Gross interest, dividends and rents at £1,016,323 show an in- 
crease of £29,132, and reflect the result of the increase in the funds 
during the year. The weight of taxation falls upon us again with 
increased force, United Kingdom taxes taking £1,045,517 and 
Dominion, Colonial and foreign taxes £207,067, increases of 
£310,512 and £87,429 respectively. Part of the increase in the 
United Kingdom taxes arises from a provision of £250,000 which 
We have thought it prudent to make this year on account of pros- 
Pective liability on the year’s trading results. 

A transfer of £379,902 is made to general reserve fund, raising 
that fund to £5,000,000, or over 140 per cent. of the issued capital 
of the company. The balance remaining will meet the cost of the 
final dividend recommended by the directors of 3s. 6d. per £1 stock 
and leave a balance to be carried forward of £197,498. 

Bearing in mind the increasing difficulties arising out of war-time 
Conditions the results will be regarded as satisfactory. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The one hundred and thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was held, on the 19th 
instant, at Norwich. 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the president) said that during the past year 
they invested over £950,000 in British Government securities, 
which now stood at £6;758,785, and they were continuing to invest 
all available moneys in this way. In addition, under their special 
Savings Bonds schemes they had bought approximately £400,000 of 
National War Bonds for individual policyholders, and these pur- 
chases were shown under the heading of loans on stocks and shares. 

In these days of anxiety and distress the value of life insurance 
to the community and the relief it could give in so many ways was 
even more evident than in normal times. They paid out in claims 
during the year £1,267,287, of which £208,625 was directly due to 
war deaths. In additian, they had paid owt £2,057,918 in 
maturities. 

The net new business was £6,683,408, being 57 per cent. of the 
production of the last pre-war year of 1938. The expense ratio 
was 13.34 per cent, and the net rate of interest £3 7s. 9d. per cent. 

There was a considerable increase in the market value of their 
securities. The shares of the Norwich Union Fire purchased in 
1925 had always appeared at the figure of £6,088,174. At the 
time of purchase the total assets of the Fire Office were £5,700,000 
and the shares carried an uncalled liability of £493,000, which had 
since been entirely discharged out of the. profits of the Fire Society, 
and the total assets now amounted to £7,600,000. They had 
received throughout a gross dividend of £4 6s. 8d. per cent., and 
in these days of low interest rates a first-class permanent invest- 
ment of this magnitude showing such a satisfactory return was 
extremely valuable. The close co-operation of the work of the 
two societies throughout the world became every year of greater 
worth to both. By this alliance the combined societies were able 
to offer comprehensive insurance service covering practically all 
insurable risks. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY UNDERWRITING RESULTS 





The annual general meeting of Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, at Norwich. 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the chairman), dealing with the underwriting 
results, said that in the fire account there was a very satisfactory 
increase of £160,872 in premium income, and he was glad to 
report that the resulting profit of £90,358 was a considerable 
improvement on last year. 

The share certificates representing the society’s holdings in its 
subsidiary insurance companies in the U.S.A. had been deposited 
with H.M. Government, their position being protected by the 
provisions of the Financial Powers (U.S.A. Securities) Act. This 
arrangement was satisfactory to all concerned. 

The accident account had again been very satisfactory, the 
premium income having increased by £168,050, a full recovery 
from the temporary set-back in 1940. The result of the under- 
writing produced a profit of £162,459. In these excellent figures 
he was glad to say the overseas section had again contributed. 

The marine premium income at £707,838 showed an increase 
of £75,425 and the account, so far as they could judge, was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. It was necessary, however, to maintain a 
cautious outlook. The 1939 account, now closed, showed a profit 
of £48,677, which they were transferring to the profit and loss 
account, in the knowledge that a full reserve strength was main- 
tained to meet all liabilities. 

In addition to the trading profit above referred to, the profit and 
loss account had a credit of £111,241 for net interest, leaving with 
the amount brought forward a sum of £738,736 at their disposal. 
The dividend, after deduction of income tax, took £137,324, and 
the large sum of £168,139 was now necessary as home taxation 
provision. The balance remaining to be carried forward amounted 
to £335,196 as against £325,995 last year. 

The total assets were now £7,604,085—£546,627 more than in 
the previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


97TH ANNUAL REPORT 
THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


In a statement circulated with the 97th annual report of the 
Royal Insurance Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr A. Kentish 
Barnes, indicated that fire premiums totalled £5,754,087, and 
losses £2,625,849, the underwriting profit being £413,649, or 7.19 
per cent. Home fire premiums had increased slightly as a conse- 
quence of advancing values, but losses, though less than in 1940, 
were still abnormally heavy. 

Premiums in the United States had expanded with the growth 
of industrial activity and increased commodity prices, but losses 
were higher, several fires of exceptional severity having occurred. 

In Canada, losses showed an increase, but a gratifying expansion 
of premium income helped to produce a moderate profit. 

Results in Australia and New Zealand again made highly satis- 
actory showing. In the general foreign field, fire business was 
well maintained and underwriting experience was on the whole 
satisfactory. 

ACCIDENT AND GENERAL RESULTS 

Accident and general premium income was higher at £6,579,577; 
losses were £3,022,603 ; and a profit of £528,295, or 8.03 per cent., 
resulted. Motor business showed no falling off during the year 
but the further restrictions on motoring must cause contraction in 
this account. 'Workmen’s ¢ompensation business again increased, 
refiecting industrial activity and higher wage rolls, and a 
surplus emerged. 


modest 


In the United States, satisfactory results were produced, coupled 


with a considerable rise in premiums. In the Dominions and the 


general foreign field business showed gratifying development and 
contributed substantially to the aggregate results. 
New life business, at £3,195,000, showed a slight improvement. 
War death claims were £74,000 out of total 
902,000. 


death claims of 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the marine department, the 1940 account closed with a profit 
of £249,685. There had been an increase of marine losses which 
was inevitable having regard to the greatly increased hazards of 
navigation due to necessary wartime measures. 

Total underwriting profit (including £46,000 on account of 
shareholders’ proportion of life profits) was £1,237,629. 

New investment in this country had been confined to Govern- 
ment War Loans, the Royal and its associated companies now 
holding over £8,000,000 of British issues. 

The staff had now subscribed for over 100,000 National Savings 
Certificates without taking into account individual subscriptions to 
3 per cent. Defence Bonds. 


COMPANY'S AMERICAN SHAREHOLDINGS 


Reference was made to its shareholdings in associated American 
companies which the Royal had placed at the disposal of the 
Government. The dollars accruing to the company in the United 
States, both from its branch and subsidiary companies, had been 
made available in America to the British Government and the 
sterling equivalent was paid to the company here. This arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to all concerned, and the directors had been 
glad to assist the Government in this way. 

ASSISTANCE TO THE GOVERNMENT 

In many important directions the company was affording help 
to the Government. Since the commencement of the war the 
Royal and allied companies had issued on behalf of the Government 
approximately one million policies or certificates of insurance under 
the various war risks insurance schemes. During 1941, a scheme 
was formulated for the handling by insurance companies of all 
claims on the Government under commodity insurance and business 
war damage policies. For this purpose, committees had been 
formed throughout the country and the Royal and its allied com- 
panies were bearing a full share of this work. In addition, the 
Royal, together with other companies, placed at the disposal of the 
Government the services of technical staffs for inspection purposes 
with the object of fire prevention. 
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Activities were not limited to this country. Similar assistance 
was rendered in Canada, India and the other Dominions, while, in 
the United States, the technical organisations controlled by the 
companies generally had been active in fire prevention service in 
factories and plants vital to the war effort. 


THE DEMAND FOR INSURANCE 


War conditions had presented insurance companies with many 
problems, not the least of which was 
changing conditions. Competition between 
to all intents and purposes ceased, but the demand 
for insurance had in no lessened. Nor was it to be 
expected that it should. Insurance was not a commodity 
that could be rationed, and the needs of the community expanding 
in many directions under war conditions required to be adequately 
met. Much had been done to help the position by a drastic cur. 
tailment of routine operations, and further possibilities were under 
constant examination. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
each insurance was a separate individual contract and no ingenuity 
could avoid the need for separate individual handling. 

A considerable curtailment of the service so far offered to the 
public in this country must be faced—or perhaps, more correctly, 
an alteration in its character. 
depletion of the staff. 

There were now over 560 of the home staff serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces. Casualties had fortunately been few, but the 
loss of a further six who had given their lives since the meeting 
a year ago was deplored ; also three more were reported missing 
and nine as prisoners of war. Deepest sympathy was extended ‘to 
those who had been bereaved. 

The chairman concluded 
words : — 


adaptation to 
companies had 


way 


This was made necessary by the 


his statement with the following 

I make no forecast for the present year; it is only to be expected 
that, in the conditions created by the world upheaval, we shall feel 
its adverse effects. Nevertheless, we face the future with a sober 
confidence and, above all, with the knowledge that, to the limit of 
our capacity, we are playing a useful part in sustaining the economic 
welfare of the nation and the community. 


INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


The 54th annual general meeting of The Industrial and General 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman) said that the impact of 
events in the Far East did not, to any extent, affect their gross 
revenue in the past year, and it was gratifying to be able to present 
accounts showing an £16,306 in the income 
Net receipts amounted to £275,637. 
Deducting debenture stock interest and all working expenses and 
adding £137,395 brought forward, their net revenue available for 
appropriation was £333,659. They recommended the declaration 
of a final dividend on the ordinary stock of 8 per cent., making 
a total dividend of 12 per cent. for the fifth successive year. The 
increase in the rate of Dominion tax relief which they were able 
to pass on to stockholders on payment of these dividends was an 
The carry- 


increase of gross 


compared with a year ago. 


indication of rising taxation in the British Dominions. 
forward was raised by £20,809 to £158,204. 

Market quotations of investments were still fitful and afforded no 
true index to intrinsic values. Events in the Far East in recent 
months had caused a considerable setback in the quotations for 
plantation and other Far Eastern stocks and shares. The Trust's 
investments in enemy and enemy-occupied countries were esl 
mated to represent at book cost less than one-eighth of their total 
investments. They had thought it might be interesting to have an 
unofficial valuation made of their investments portfolio based on 
quotations on: March 31st last, so far as they were available. The 
valuation showed an overall depreciation of less than 3 per cent 
on the total of £8,000,000 at which the investments stood in the 
balance-sheet but, as against that, their reserves and undivided fe 
venue, after providing for the dividends to be declared, amounted 
to nearly 25 per cent. of the £8,000,000 invested. Their total i 
vestment in British Government securities was now £335,000. 

He was hopeful that they might be able to repeat this years 
rate of dividend again next year. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


FACTORIES AT FULL CAPACITY 


LORD McGOWAN’S STATEMENT 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical 
Iudustries, Limited, will be held on the 28th instant in London. 

In a statement circulated with the report and accounts, the chair- 
man (the Right Hon. Lord McGowan, KBE. DCL. ELD.) 
writes : — 

As a result of the pressure of the war for more production, our 
factories have been worked to capacity throughout the year. The 
performance of the various plants, maintained at a high level, testi- 
fies to the excellence of the equipment, the standard of maintenance 
which it is our practice to keep, and the technical control. The 
yolume of output to meet demands has for a number of products 
touched new peaks. Our task is to provide supplies to meet indus- 
tial, agricultural and civilian requirements. ‘The shrinkage in 
civilian needs under the national policy of rationing and limitation 
of supplies, is outweighed by the enlargement of industrial and 
agricultural activity. 

We have continued our basic price policy. It is to approach every 
case with a reluctance to advance the price and not move unless 
we are convinced of the need for a change by the emergence of 
factors which are likely to be permanent, or unless a change is 
called for by the general symmetry of the price structure for re- 
lated products. Where the expansion of demand and growth of 
eficiency have made it possible, we have made price reductions, 
notwithstanding all the conditions of war. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITY 

When we look back on the numerous and growing difficulties 
with which our efforts to promote our export trade have been 
surrounded, we are surprised by the degree in which volume has 
been maintained. But with patience, persistence and a willing co- 
operation of all those with whom we must work in this sphere of 
activity, and above all with the indomitable courage of the mer- 
chant sailors’ and the high degree of protection afforded by the 
Royal Navy, and, during much of the year, by the silent vigil of 
the United States Navy, goods have moved to their distant des- 
tinations. 

Our main manufacturing subsidiary or associated companies in 
the British Empire—Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and 
New Zealand, Canadian Industries, and African Explosives and In- 
dustries—have continued their successful progress. Within the 
limitations of shipping, exchange resources and locally available 
materials, they have continued to expand their own activities, which 
like ours have grown with the intensity of the war effort. 

The unprovoked attack by Japan upon the United States and the 
embroilment of the whole of the Far East by the declaration of 
war on the United Nations, has vitally affected our companies 
in Japan, China and Malaya. We had, however, not been unmind- 
ful of the risks of carrying on business in these areas, and had 
from time to time in preceding years made ample provisions against 
contingent losses in the territories now occupied by the enemy in 
the Far East. I must, however, warn you, now Japan is at the 
gates of Australia and India, that we have very large interests, both 
of revenue and capital nature, in those countries, through Imperial 


Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand and I.C.I. 
(India). 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Our research activities during 1941 have again covered a wide 
field. They have embraced problems arising out of new plant con- 
ditions brought about by war circumstances, such as the substi- 
tution of novel raw materials for normal ones now unprocurable, 
and the development of entirely new products of both present 
Hational and possible future commercial importance. Our research 
staffs in this task have shown much original and ingenious think- 
ing, while oir readiness to assist have been highly appreciaied. 

War conditions call for the development of research ideas 
through the semi-technical stage to full scale operation much more 
tapidly than for peace time, and particular attention has been 
given to the development of new projects. Important materials 
are now being supplied by processes which not long since were 
in the hands of the laboratory staffs. The company is collaborating 


with other concerns in this country where exchange of technical 
information appears to be in the national interest, and in some 
instances is voluntarily supplying its technique to industry. 

The number of the company’s employees in Great Britain at 
the end of 1941 showed a further substantial increase on the 
previous year, while changes have continued to come about through 
additional calls to H.M. Forces. We have also carried further the 
process of dilution of staff and workers in our own factories in 
order that the services of those released may be at the disposal of 
the Government. New entrants have proved very adaptable, and 
under the skilled guidance of the older workers have rapidly shown 
themselves capable of efficient production. Large numbers of 
women have been introduced and taken their places both on day 
and shift process work. 

I wish again on your behalf to thank the servants of the com- 
pany, in whatever capacity they work, for all they have contributed 
during the past year, first to the national interest and secondly to 
the company. Work was carried on during the first six months 
under the continuea severity of air attack, and though this was 
greatly diminished during the second half of the year, other con- 
ditions of difficulty, whether of transport, of hours worked in the 
factory, or otherwise, still affected them. Yet our men and women 
carried on with unflinching courage and a dauntless spirit, and 
displayed that toleration and patience which solves all problems. 
Their loyalty and efficiency have maintained the high name of the 
company. Your board is proud to work with them. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The total gross income shown in the consolidated income state- 
ment is £19,956,000, compared with {19,016,000 for 1940. This 
increase of £940,000 is largely to be ascribed to the expansion of 
our activities. The net consolidated income, however, has de- 
clined from £6,576,000 to £6,243,000, a fall of £333,000. Once 
again the conversion of an increase of £940,000 in gross income 
into a reduction of £333,000 in net income is due to taxation. The 
net burden from this cause to be borne by the company, and its 
subsidiaries, after allowing for income-tax recoverable from divi- 
dends to stockholders, is £8,762,000, compared with £7,385,000 
last year, or an increase of £1,377,000. The difficulties which 
flow from high taxation, and the drain on cash resources from 
this and other special war time measures unfortunately still re- 
main. For instance, the restriction of our financial resources has 
not permitted us this year, like last year, to write off capital 
expenditure on air raid precautions against revenue. The cumu- 
lative cost of all air raid precaution expenditure, both capital and 
revenue, to December 31, 1941, was over £3,400,000. 

The surplus of combined assets over combined liabilities and 
share capital fell from £16,204,000 to £15,916,000 during the year. 
This fall is largely to be ascribed to the capital charge on the com- 
pany for liabilities under the War Damage Act, 1941, the provision 
for which exceeded the amount we were able to appropriate out of 
the balance of available profits for 1941 by £250,000. 

The charge for obsolescence and depreciation in the accounts of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, was £2,000,000, the same 
as in 1940, and in addition subsidiary companies provided in their 
own accounts £1,045,000. 

In the legal profit and loss account of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, itself, the net income shown declined by £256,000 
to £6,162,000 by reason of the heavier income-tax and excess 
profits tax. The appropriations made by your board and its re- 
commendation of the final dividend on the ordinary stock are set 
out fully in the report of the directors. 

Just as I have abstained from giving you any review of our pro- 
duction activities during last year, so I shall refrain from recording 
any opinion of the future. Our interests are indissolubly tied 
up with those of the nation and we have special responsibilities by 
reason of the magnitude of our interests, the national need for the 
products we make, and their vital importance in war. We shall 
endeavour fully to discharge them, and I am confident that every 
man and woman associated with the company will spare no effort 
to contribute his or her part 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, 
Limited, was held on the 19th instant in London. 

Brig.-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
the chairman and joint managing director), presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: At the last 
general meeting I warned you that our path in the following 
months would be beset with many difficulties, and that our earning 
powers would be drastically reduced and profits would suffer. The 
first part of that forecast was fully realised, but the second part was 
not, as we not only propose to maintain the dividend of 7} per 
cent., but have actually increased our profits. 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


As regards the difficulties to which I referred, these continued to 
mount up. Further restrictions were imposed by the Government 
on the production of goods not necessary for the prosecution of 
the war, and replenishment of nearly all our stocks was in conse- 
quence difficult, and in many cases impossible. Many of our 
experienced staff were called to the Forces or to do work of other 
national importance, and we had to carry on with a sadly depleted 
staff. Petrol was severely cut, and the frequency and area of our 
delivery service had to be drastically curtailed. 

We have borne these restrictions with patience, for we realised 
they were imposed on us in the national interests, and I know that 
the vast majority of our customers have accepted them with the 
same understanding and not blamed us when we have failed to 
produce all the goods for which they have asked; where the service 
has not been up to pre-war standard; or when we have been 
forced to curtail our deliveries. 

Despite all these drawbacks, we have been besieged by people 
who wished to become new customers and by others who wished 
to make fuller use of the Stores than they did in pre-war days, 
especially in such commodities as wines, spirits and tobacco. 

Ever since the supply shortage began—I refer, of course, to un- 
rationed goods—it has been the policy of your board to look first 
after those people—whether they be shareholders or not—who 
relied on the Stores in pre-war days for their supplies. This does 
not mean that even our pre-war customers got anything like they 
were accustomed to order in the old days, but their needs were 
the first to be met, and to the full extent of our available stocks. 
This has been a little difficult to regulate in the case of goods which 
are being received spasmodically and in fluctuating quantities, but 
in the case of wines and spirits—where we knew precisely where 
we stood—we decided to issue ration cards to our old and regular 
customers for these commodities and to confine supplies to them. 


Turning to the profit and loss account, our gross 
profit—that is the balance from trading account, mis- 
cellaneous revenue and the interest on investment account 
—amounted to £547,307, which is £19,524 more than 


in the previous year. As our expenses at £435,266 showed a re- 
duction of £7,778, the net profit is £112,040, or £27,302 higher 
than in the previous year. In view of my warning last year and the 
difficulties about which I have told you, this excellent result must 
surprise you. The explanation is that our branches in India, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Delhi, etc., have done extremely well and our fac- 
tories also made a very useful contribution to the result. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


The directors recommend that a dividend of 7} per cent. the 
same as last year, be paid, that £2,000 be allotted to the Indian good 
service fund, which is the same allocation as last year ; that £12,249 
be placed to the credit of the pensions redemption fund; and that 
£35,000 be reserved for N.D.C. and Indian excess profits tax. To- 
gether these appropriations account for £110,749, leaving £1,292 to 
be carried to the surplus to carry forward, which will then stand at 
£104,375. I hope you will consider these to be satisfactory results, 
and I am sure we have a very sound balance-sheet. 

As regards the future, we can only do our best by eking out our 
existing stocks and supplementing them as far as possible, so that 
our customers can continue to get, at any rate, a modicum of what 
they require until the days of greater plenty return. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


FUNCTIONS OF FINANCE IN WARTIME 
The annual general meeting of the Society of Incorporaty 
Accountants and Auditors was held on the 21st instant in Londo, 
Mr Percy Toothill, F.S.A. (the president), expressed yp. 


diminished confidence in the inspiring leadership of the Prin, 
Minister and ultimate victory. The duties of the accountancy pro. 


fession were, he said, almost entirely devoted to work of nationg§ 


importance connected with the war. Men and women had beg 
released for duty with the Services, and the strain on the professigg 
due to increased professional work and the severe depletion ¢ 
personnel was acute. By a system of individual deferment something 
had been done to ease the claims which the Ministry of Laboy 
and National Service was forced to make on the profession, 


AUDITORS AND E.P.T. CREDITS 


There would be regret in the accountancy profession that th 
Finance Bill had done nothing to remove the serious anomalig 
associated with the assessment of E.P.T. The Chancellor of th 
Exchequer had reminded them that the 100 per cent. rate wa 
introduced to take the profit out of war. That was generally r. 
cognised, but the adjustment of inconsistencies would not conflic 
with that sound principle and the rectification of anomalies would 
stimulate war production. These criticisms were not a speciow 
cloak to avoid the burden of taxation which industry, as well as al 
classes of the community, must sustain for the prosecution of the 
war. It was satisfactory, however, that the Finance Bill appeared 
to clarify the conditions relating to the 20 per cent. repayment, 

From the viewpoint of accountants, however, the suggested new 
provisions were still obscure, and it might be felt that it would be un. 
wise to include amongst the assets of companies sums which might 
later be repayable under these provisions. For these reasons it 
would probably be preferred to insert a note on the balance-sheet 
in general terms, with a specific reference to this future right w 
repayment, the application of which still remained to be laid down 
by Statute, except that the amount would clearly not be distribu 
able either as dividend or bonus shares. Some companies were pre 
cluded, for security reasons, from disclosing their profits before tax: 
tion, and it would probably not be desirable in many cases w 
insert any definite estimate of the E,P.T. repayable. The omission 
of such vital information from the accounts was to be regretted, 
but there appeared to be no other available course. 

The past twelve months had witnessed extensions of the two 
main functions of wartime finance: the restriction of unnecessary 
personal expenditure and the provision of means for the maximum 
war production. On the whole, the first function by means d 
ever-increasing taxation and stricter rationing, had worked faitly 
well, although further restriction on personal expenditure wi 
necessary. But the second function had been less successfully 
explored, and it was probable that our financial resources were m0 
yet fully deployed. It was a strange anomaly that the ability of 
company to expand its vital war production depended not entirtly 
on the need for that production but on the accidental factor of th 
amount of its profits for the years 1935-37, in relation to EP. 


FUTURE WORK OF PROFESSION 


He hoped that the future work of the accountancy professio 
might be increasingly concerned with the practical application d 
accountancy experience and methods in the solution of business at 
social problems. Accountants could usefully participate in evolving 
new methods of price fixing and costing and the simplification d 
industrial and commercial administration. Government accountilf 
and costing methods might have developed under pressure to met 
immediate requirements and reform by way of simplification and 
standardisation should be pursued. Incorporated accountants wet 
in a position to obtain a unique knowledge of the whole field @ 
industry, commerce and agriculture and their professional work 
provided scope for diverse talents which should be fully and effec: 
tively employed in attempting to solve the economic problems of tht 
present time and those which would present themselves with the 
coming of peace. Whilst everyone had accepted the controls ani 
rationing which were essential for the successful prosecution 4 
the war, he trusted it would be an early purpose of Governme 
policy, when peace was secured, to eliminate gradually but noo 
the less certainly the controls which were imposed by wart 
necessity. 
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CENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
STATEMENT BY MR F., R. PHILLIPS 


The annual general meeting of the Central Mining and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited, will be held, on the 27th instant, at 
: London Wall Buildings, London, E.C, 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman 
(Mr F, R. Phillips) issued to shareholders : — 

The profit for the year 1941 amounts to £682,143, compared with 
£309,557 for 1940. The improvement is substantial and gratifying. 
Before arriving at the profit of £682,143, the sum of £30,000 has 
been appropriated for contingencies account. 

THE DIVIDEND 

The amount available on the appropriation account, including 
the amount brought forward from 1940, is £862,019. A final 
dividend of 8s. per share will be paid on the ordinary shares, 
which, with the interim dividend of 4s. per share paid last Decem- 
ber, will make a total distribution on the ordinary shares of 
{255,000. The total paid to both classes of shareholders is thus 
£305,000. In pursuance of the policy mentioned at our last meet- 
ing of gradually building up again our reserve fund, the sum of 
{100,000 has been appropriated, raising that fund to £1,300,000. 
Provision for taxation, at £175,000, is naturally higher than that of 
the previous year. The amount to be carried forward is increased 
by £2,143, to £182,019. 


MINING RESULTS 


During the year 1941 new records in several directions were 
established by the Witwatersrand gold mining industry. For in- 
stance, the ore milled reached a total of 67,255,450 tons, or 2,740,100 
tons more than in the previous year, the average grade of ore 
milled further decreased by 0.069 dwt. per ton to 4.127 dwt., and 
the number of ounces of fine gold produced increased by 356,494 
10 14,039,912, with a currency value of £117,935,261, which was 
£2,994,550 in excess of the year 1940. On the other hand, the 
working profit earned amounted to £45,845,043, or £1,680,144 less 
than in the previous year, due mainly to a rise in working costs 
of 6d. per ton. 

On the property of the Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, from the initiation of development operations in April, 
1941, to the end of March, 1942, 5,160 feet had been sampled, all 
of which proved payable, with the exceptionally high average value 
of 836 inch-dwt. Those of you who have followed the history of 
this new company must have been struck by the remarkable 
development results obtained to date. ’ 

In the case of Consolidated Main Reef Mines and Estate, 
Limited, the tonnage milled for the year I194I was § per cent. 
Seater at 2,525,000 tons. Lower grade and higher costs resulted 
in a drop of £194,500 in profits, with the result that dividends 
totalling 25 per cent. were paid, compared with 30 per cent. 

At Crown Mines, Limited, the available ore reserve as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, was 688,400 tons lower at 19,518,500 tons, but the 
Value was unchanged at 4.8 dwt. The ore reserve is, however 
quite adequate for current requirements. 

Development at Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, reached the 
tecord total of 106,447 feet and of the footage sampled 70 per cent. 
Was payable, compared with 62 per cent. for 1940. Payable ore 
developed increased by over 800,000 tons to 3,118,300 tons, and the 
tallable Ore reserve at the end of December, 1941, amounted to 
metaoo tons, valued at 4.4 dwt. per ton, compared with 6,799,300 
ms of the same value for the previous year. Considerable pro- 
i." made with winding plant installations. The ore crushed 
2,393,000 tons, a record, and an increase of 169,000 tons 
ompared with the previous year. Working profits rose £76,600 to 
£1,225,309, and dividends from 32} per cent, to 35 per cent. 

The decrease in profit earned by East Rand Proprietary Mines, 
Dieident was due almost entirely to the lower grade of ore mined. 

$8 were maintained at 35 per cent. 


THE FUTURE OF GOLD 


F . . . 
fom time to time over the past few years the question of the 


f 
Uture of gold has been raised, but nothing which has been said 
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has in any way shaken our belief in the essential part which gold 
must continue to play in the economic structure of the world, and 
consequently we have no misgivings as to the wisdom of the policy 
we have consistently followed over many years past of having a 
large commitment in the South African gold mining industry. 





STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 
MR A, CG. MACDIARMID’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting of Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at the registered 
office of the company in Glasgow. Mr William Forbes presided in 
the absence of Mr A. C. Macdiarmid, the chairman of the com- 
pany, who was slightly indisposed. 

The notice calling the meeting was held as read, and the 
secretary (Mr William Stewart) read the auditors’ report. 

The chairman said: A copy of the directors’ report has been 
sent to each stockholder, and I presume that, in accordance with 
your usual custom, you will agree to hold it as read. 

I am not at liberty to make at this meeting a speech on the 
usual lines. I shall, however, read to you Mr. Macdiarmid’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 

“For the second year I am circulating with the report and 
accounts a statement in place of the speech which, under normal 
circumstances, I should have delivered at the annual general meet- 
ing to be held in Glasgow on the 19th instant. Cards of admis- 
sion to the meeting, which will be formal, are not being issued. 
A quorum has been arranged, but any stockholder who wishes to 
be present will be welcome. 

“Stockholders will appreciate that it is not possible for me to 
make the usual detailed review of the company’s activities. The 
accounts submitted show that the company’s affairs are in a sound 
condition. You will observe that the directors have transferred 
the sum of £100,000 to reserve for special depreciation and that 
they have added a further sum of £250,000 to reserve for con- 
tingencies. 

“The directors again wish to express their appreciation of the 
services rendered by the whole body of staff and employees of the 
company under most difficult and trying conditions.” 

I move that the report and accounts for the year 1941 as sub- 
mitted to this meeting be hereby received and adopted. 

Mr J. C. Lloyd seconded, and the resolution was adopted. 

The chairman: I move that the dividends as detailed in the direc- 
tors’ report to the stockholders dated May II, 1942, be paid— 
these dividends to be paid on or after May 23, 1942, to the stock- 
holders whose names are on the register at the date of this meeting, 
and that £192,875 be carried to the accounts for the year 1942. 

Mr J. C. Lloyd seconded, and the resolution was adopted. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors were re- 
appointed. 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The 15th ordinary general meeting of British Match Corporation, 
Limited, was held on the 2oth instant at 66a, Fenchurch Street, 
London. 

Sir Clarence E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. (chairman and managing 
director), presided. 

The chairman submitted the report of the directors, which states: 
The net revenue for the year ended April 30, 1942, amounted to 
£340,881, to which has to be added the balance brought forward, 
£89,922, and after allowing for the dividends already paid, which 
absorbed £92,297, there is a balance of £338,506 available for distri- 
bution. 

The directors recommend placing to dividend equalisation re- 
serve £60,000, the payment of dividend on the preference stock 
for the half-year to April 30, 1942, and a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 5} per cent., making a total of 8 per cent. for the 
year, leaving £94,524 to be carried forward. 

The trading results of subsidiary and associated companies at 
home and overseas have been satisfactory, though considerably 
affected by heavy taxation. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts 
and the recommendations contained therein, which were unanim- 
ously approved. 
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BRITISH ENKA LIMITED 
PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of British Enka Limited 
was held on the 2oth instant at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr A. D. Carmichael presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his statement, said: The working 
profit amounts to £122,438. Although this appears a larger amount 
than in the accounts published last year, the actual working profit 
is almost the same. The previous year’s figures included a reserve 
for excess profits tax which is now believed to be higher than the 
actual liability. The 1941 Finance Act gives the company a more 
favourable standard, and no reserve is thought necessary for the 


current year. 
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Relations with our competitors in the trade have been happ; 
and collaboration has been close and always very helpful, The 
organisation set up before the war by the rayon producers ha 
proved a great benefit, and in particular it has enabled the industry 
to deal collectively with the Government on many matters force, 


upon us by war conditions. The introduction of the Clothing 


In the first half of the year we suffered very considerably from 


interruptions due to war conditions, but later our working condi- 
We have been able to maintain a good 
In solving our many problems, we miss at 
times the technical advice and assistance which we used to receive 
from the A.K.U. in the years before the war. 


tions were somewhat easier. 
standard of quality. 


Rationing Scheme has meant still closer control upon our outpu, 
and a Rayon Allocation Committee has been set up by the rayon i 
producers to collaborate with the various controls and to ensyp 00 
compliance with the Government’s instructions. 
produced is now directed into the various channels of consumption 
as decided from time to time by the Government. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Ail rayon yam 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS 


We regret that the meeting of this company on page 699 of oy 
issue of May 16th was stated to be the twenty-seventh anny! 


general meeting instead of the thirty-seventh. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE strength of the Russian counter 
offensive at Kharkov and the various 
speeches by members of the Government 
served to maintain sentiment, but the 
small price improvements throughout the 
markets were a reflection of increased 
enquiry and shortage of stock rather than 
any real expansion in turnover. The gilt- 
edged market continued to provide the 
major interest; demand for 3 per cent 
issues being reflected in numerous small 
advances, while among dated stocks, 2} per 
cent Funding was raised ;% at the reopen- 
ing. Among irredeemable stocks, turnover 
was slight and barely affected prices. 
Apart from steady support for South 
American issues, the foreign bond market 
was quiet. Light buying and a general 
shortage of stock occasioned many small 
advances among Brazilian stocks, while 
Chilean bonds rose } point on Tuesday. 
Interest in the home raii market was at a 
low ebb and prices tended to weaken in 
the absence of support. Junior issues were 
generally steady, but small declines were 
common for the prior charges both before 
and after the week-end. Some. slight 
improvement in Argentine rails in the 
foreign rail market was not continued after 
the week-end, when interest was trans- 
ferred to Brazilian rail stocks, but, apart 
from a point rise for San Paulo at the 
reopening, improvements were small. Else- 
where, Canadian Pacific issues were per- 
sistently weak. Further buying of the 
Funds in midweek occasioned widespread 


gains, while a stronger tendency was 
apparent in the home rail market. 
* 


Conditions in the industria] market were 
quiet, but even light enquiry for leading 
issues was sufficient to reveal a consider- 
able shortage of stock at current prices. 
With several small advances on Tuesday, 
brewery shares reversed their pre-week-end 
dullness when H. & G. Simonds lost 
1s. 6d. There was a steady demand for 
tobacco shares, and after gains of ;'s each 
on the previous Friday, BAT advanced +; 
and Imps ;; at the reopening. The follow- 
ing day Gallaher rose 7 while Tobacco 
Securities jumped #. Several small gains 
for leading issues were registered in the 
motor and aircraft group, Morris gaining 
6d. on Monday among other smaller 
advances. The heavy industrial section 
reflected the generally improved sentiment 
in slight gains, but the reduced dividend 
of Pease & Partners, on which the shares 
fell 1s. 43d., introduced some irregularity. 


Turnover in shipping shares was light and 
prices showed littl movement. Active 
dealing in British Celanese Second prefer- 
ence was the feature of the textile section, 
while Courtaulds rose 6d. at the reopen- 
ing. Stores issues were generally un- 
affected by the new Ministry of Food 
Order, but the announcement of the levy 
on producing brick companies occasioned 
some dullness for London Brick. Later, 
conditions remained unchanged, and 
among many small advances Harrods rose 
Is. 9d. 


* 


With little buying from the Cape, the 
kaffir market remained generally quiet, 
prices of both dividend payers and 
developing mines remaining firm. Central 
Mining rose } before the week-end, while 
on Tuesday West Wit. Areas repeated the 
previous day’s gain of +s and Grootvlei 
and Government Areas gained the same 
amount, A little more interest was 
apparent in the rubber market, but apart 
from a gain of 7's for Sungei Krian at the 
close of last week, prices scarcely moved 
on balance. In the tea market, Ceylon 
issues were in favour and shortage of stock 
resulted in persistent improvement. The 
smal! volume of business in the oil market 
was concentrated almost solely on the 
leading issues. Thus, Shell ‘Transport 
rose js on Friday, as did Burmah Oil, 
while in the early part of the current 
week Anglo-Iranian, Shell and Burmah all 
showed further improvement. ~ Activity 
continued on a reduced scale in midweek, 
but the undertone remained firm. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








| Approx. | a aati ta 
| Peal | nies: 4 Security Indices 
1942 | Bargains! Day 
inS.E. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List | shares* Int.t 
May 14.....; 2,487 | 2, ~ 477-1 134-5 
ee. 3 2,501 | 2, 77 °3 134-5 
5 ons ox 3,152 2, 77°5 134 °5 
BBiwwse 2,737 | 2, 76-3 134 -6 
» 20.....1 2,698 2,327 17°8 134 -6 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest, 155-6 
(Apr. 29); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5) 
New York 
THE uncertainty of war developments, 


together with fears regarding the possible 
effect of taxation on profits, kept turnover 
at a low level throughout the week on Wall 
Street. Despite rather slow dealing, small 
gains were well spread before the week- 
end, but on Tuesday support slackened, 
and several falls up to two points were 
registered among leading issues. Despite 
increased activity in midweek, most issues 
were slightly easier. 





, , Juve 
New York Prices 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1942 | 
April | May | May 
Low | High} 29, 6, 13, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 19% 
29 14 | | 
347 Industrials 62-4 | 75-0 | 62-4 | 63-8 | 644 
32 Rails : 60 -Oc| 71-0b) 60-1 | 61-1 | 604 
40 Utilities. . | 53-1 | 67-4al 53-1 | 56-4 | 564 
419 Stocks | 60-8 | 73-3 | | 62-5 | 
Av. yield® . ° 40% |7 65% %|8 +23% 
| 
*50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) May 3 


DaILty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMON STOCKS 





May | May May May | May | May 

7 8 3 1] | 12 13 

. a 

79-4 79-4 79-9 | 80-6 | 79-9 | 78:5 
1942 High: 91:2, Jan. 5. Low: 75:2, April 28. 
Total share dealings: May 14, 279,000 
May 15, 257,000; May 16,* 122,00 
May 18, 217,000; May 19, 377,00 


May 20, 405,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 

May 23, 1942 Capital versions Mone; 

£ £ 

By Permission to Deal 209,457 266,373 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 138 

Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions — Conversions 

f a 

1943....... 711,501,037 707,498,978 

1941 518,976,293 500,152,9 

Destination (Conversions Excluded) 

Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Yeart U.K ex U.K. = 

; f f : 

RS ci vedds 707,262,182 199,308 57,4 

1941.. 197,603,894 2,549,108 = Me 

Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 

Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 

f £ ‘on 

1942.. Loess 703,087,612 467,538 39808 

ae wee 497,491,483 34,460 2,627,004 

+ Includes Government issues to May 12, 1942, ei 

Above figures include all new capital in Ww 

permission to deal has been granted 
BY TENDER 

‘ ‘ . . - Ww 

Glasgow Corporation Bills.— Glaser’ 

Corporation has issued £325,000 > 
maturing September 30th, 1942, a 


average rate of £1 os. 3.59d. per cent até 
£425,000 bills maturing October 31st, 1942 
at an average rate of £1 os. 4.05d, per ; 
The total amount of bills outstanding ' 
now £750,000. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Rubber Gloves.—The Rubber Gloves 
order (S.R. & O. 918) has been made by 


of Trade, whereby the purchase 
of gloves for other than essential use 
» ibited. Rubber gloves will be 


obtainable only on production of a certifi- 
ate signed on behalf of either H.M. 
tor of Factories, the Board of Trade, 
the Ministers of Health, War Transport and 
‘ulture or the relevant Ministers for 
scotland and Ireland, and endorsed by the 
to be supplied. Certificates will be 
given only where the industrial need is 
considered essential and where | there is no 
gibstitute for rubber gloves. Traders will 
stain replacements on production of 
vrtificates. Supplies to Government 
departments and for direct export are 
exempt, as are gloves which contain rubber 
only as elastic in the wrist, 














Soft Drinks.—Manufacturers of soft 
drinks decided on May 12th to form a 
war-time association to represent the 
industry in all negotiations with the 


Ministry of Food and to carry out the 
reorganisation and regulation of production 
and distribution which is necessary during 
the war. A provisional executive com- 
mittee representative of the various groups 
was set up to Organise, in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Food, the formation of the 
Association. 


Smaller Cotton Exports.—The recent 
decline in exports of cotton goods is shown 
by the statistics just published by the 
Board of Trade, the shipments of cloth for 
the first quarter of this year being given 


% 142,622,000 square yards, against 
227,023,000 square yards in the fourth 
quarter ef 1941 and 185,109,000 square 
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yards in the first quarter of last year. Ship- 
ments of cotton yarn during the three 
months ended March 3Ist were 4,294,000 
lb., against 5,807,000 lb. in the fourth 
quarter of last year and 8,114,000 lb. in 
the first quarter of 1941. These figures 
are not surprising in view of the recent cut 
in export allocations made by the Cotton 
Board. For comparison purposes it may 
be mentioned that in the first quarter of 
1940 shipments of cotton cloth were 
322,508.000 square yards and of cotton 
yarn, 26,712,000 Ib. 


Soap Rationing.—The effect of the new 
arrangements for the supply of soap to 
catering establishments and institutions, 
which come into force on June Ist, will be 
to reduce their consumption by 20 per cent. 
They will no longer be restricted to buy- 
ing the particular types of soap which they 
previously used. Part of the allowance may 
be taken in loose coupons at the rate of 
not more than 1} in a four-weekly period 
for each resident, to enable such residents 
to buy their own soap. The cut of 20 per 
cent, is the average reduction which ration- 
ing has made in the supplies of soap for 
the domestic consumer. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week From 
~~ Ended Apr. 1 to 
‘000 quarters |} May May | May | May 
. 9, 10, 9 
| 1942 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
Arger 7 | > | aa 26 
\ Ame | 
| | 
S é The Corn Trade Ne 


NEWS 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


From 


Week 

— Si Ended ile Aug. 1 to 

("000 quarters) | May | May | May May 

oe 10, | 9, 

1942 1942 1941 1942 

; 

N.America..........| 655 | 618 | 19,974 | 19,652 
Argentina, Uruguay .. | 183 8,276 7,213 


ic | 


The Corn Trade News. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


source ;: 


(1935100) 

May | May | May | May May 

14 15, 18, | 19, | 20, 

1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1942 
COORG. ccices. 115.7 | 115.7; 115.7 | 115.7 | 115.7 
Raw materials .| 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index....| 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 

Mar. | Aug. | May | Apr. | May 


31, | 31, | 13, | 20, | 13, 


1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Crops ............-| 147.9| 92.2 | 108.5 | 115.6 | 115.7 
Raw materials.....| 207.3 | 122.9 | 173.7 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index.... 175.1 | 106.4 | 137.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 








“THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | May | April | May 
31 30, | 6, 28, | 12, 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 1942 
t 93.0} 66.9} 97.3 111.2 | 110.6 
4} 61.1! 93.3) 99.1] 99.1 
74.2} 54.3) 90.9| 93.3] 96.2 
113.2 95.4 | 129.8 | 130.7 | 130.7 
87.0 | 77.6 | 113.5 | 118.3 | 118.8 
Complete Index... 87.2 | 70.3 | 104.6 | 110.6 | 110.7 
1913100 .... 119.9| 96.8 | 143.9 | 159.2 | 152.8 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 








More than a century’s experi- 
face of sound construction 
i embodied in the manufac- 
lure of Milners’ Office and 
Factory Equipment. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 16, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £43,211,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £79,364,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £195,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£833,155, the deficit accrued since April lst 
is £358,537,609 against /375,636,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands 
Revenue April 1 April 1 Week Week 
to to ended ended 
May May May May 
17 16 17 16 
= ae 1941 1942 1941 1942 
RDINARY | 
REVENU! | | 
Income Tax 44,024 | 75,934 | 6,651 | 7,285 
Sur-tax ... ..-| 5,505} 5,580 780 | 460 
Estate, etc., Duties.| 14,725 | 14,270 | 4,172 | 2,100 
Stamps 940 | 870 oan 100 
N.D 2,026 3,163 430 320 
E.P.1 : 19,622 | 26,370 | 4,610 | 5,160 
Other Inland Rev. . 50 | 130 ue. | 50 
Total Inland Rev 86,892 126,317 | 16,643 15,475 
Customs 44,227 55,679 | 7,309 | 10,978 
Excise 22,0 48 1 ) | 4,600 
i ui Cus S al 
Excise 66,227 | 104,479 8,709 | 15,578 
Motor Duties 4,222 2,928 103 102 
Canadian Govt. Con 
tribution 31.461 8 989 
Post Othce Net 
Receipts) 3,600 6,650 36 1,150 
Wir s Licences 7 270 
Crown Lands 17 160 
ReceiptsfromSundry 
Loans . 711 488 87 
Misce!. Receipts 1,163 10,119 22 1,830 
Total Ordinary Rev.! 162,985 | 282,87 25,827 | 43,211 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O and Broad- 
sting : } 9,850} 10,200} 1,900 | 1,250 
T i 172,835 | 293 ,072 . | 27, 727 | 44,461 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands 
pe ure April 1 April 1 | Week | Week 
to to ended | ended 
May May May May 
17 16 17 | 16 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
IRDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat 
Debt 48,645 | 54,930 720 864 
Payments to N. Ire 
land : 598 653 
Other Cons. Fund | 
services 286 278 
Total 49,529 | 55,861 720 864 
Supply Services 488, 566 584,715 | 70,000 | 78,500 
Total Ordinary Ex- | 
penditure 537,895 | 640,576 | 70,720 | 79,364 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O and = Broad -| 
i sobee soe 9,850 | 10,200 | 1, 900 1.250 
Tota oocc0 04 081,080 650, 176 72.6 20 | 80,614 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£19,113 to £2,857,545, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£36,600,727 to about £14,431 millions, after 
deducting sinking fund allocations in 
1941-42, but before allowing for issues to 
sinking funds in 1942-43. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between May 
16th and May 22nd. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02-03}; mail transfers 
4-023-03}. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4 = Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 

Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. na. Peso 
Baten one Ji = ah -13; mail transfers 16 -953-17~15. 


’ Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
-“ ma Portugal. Escudos (110) 
99 801 *80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 


4-02-04}. 

Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices.—Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40 56 (Official 
avs : ttaly 55 a rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
520. . 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph.......... ener ee heeeken 200 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments ..... 86 
286 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
ee ee eee 15 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury — Trea 
Bills Advuanres sury Total 
D +--j~ De-  Float- 
ate Bank posits ing 
San. > ) io f 
4 . Tap com En g° by Debt 
eT epts. a Banks 
1941 i 
May 17 | 895-0 Not available ! 
1942 | 
Feb. 14 | 915-0 ” ” 
o = 905 -0 re am 
» 28 | 905-0 1612-7 215-4] 21-7] 677-5) 3432:°3 
Mar. 7) 905-0 Not available 
» 14) 905-0 2 * 
» 21} 905-0 ” »” 
» Sl} 2620 -6 195-1 | | 496 -5| 3312-2 
Apr. 4] 905-0 Not available 
» 11 | 905-0 ” ” 
» 18] 910-0 »” ” 
» 25 | 920-0 1757-3 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0) 3432-9 
May 2 935 -0 Not available 
, 9 | 950-0 
», 1 965 -0 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 





Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of ate _ Allotted 
Tender of Alot: at 
Ap meee ment 
Offered Y Pp Allotte: o Min. 
Rate 
1941 s. d 
May 16 75-0 | 154-7 75-0 | 20 0-18 38 
1942 
Feb. 20 75-0 | 153-7 75-0 | 20 0-52 31 
os ae 75-0 | 142-6 75-0 | 20 0-18 35 
Mar. 6 75-0 | 139-4 75-0 | 20 0-31 38 
o = 75-0 | 128-0 75-0 | 20 0-34 44 
o = 75-0 | 1214) 75-0) 20 0-63 50 
27 75-0 | 1316 | 75-0 | 19 11-69 60 
April 3 75-0 | 147-2 75-0 | 20 2-72 34 
a 75-0 | 155-0 75-0 | 20 3-02 35 
- 75-0 | 147°5 75-0 | 20 2-89 36 
» 24 75-0 | 133-0 750 | 20 3-15|; 44 
May l 75-0 , 148-0 75-0 | 20 0-30 37 
- 8 75-0 | 143-8 75:0 | 20 0-73 41 
a 75-0 ' 135-4 75-0 ' 20 0-65 44 
On May 15th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 


for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 44 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on May 22nd. For the week ending May 
23rd the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £30 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week 3% | 3% | tat 

N.S.C, Defence Savirigs = 

ended Bond Bond Bonds 

: $ \ 1949-51 
Sie sca sesese 4,932 , 3,367 , 11,008\)  4,206§ 
Tee ceaeness 4,810 | 3,203 | 7,372\|| 4,566§ 
a «=e 6,203 | 2,843 | 6,735)|| 4,001§ 
on MBA wetecess 5,472 | 2,665 8,937\|| 2,970§ 
"=e eae 4,900 | 2,676 12,118)|| 3,608§ 
RS ee cess 4,288 | 2,400 | 4,082||) 5,656§ 
5) Boe nsseees | 6,380)|| 6, 183§ 








Totals to date... .'539,641* 457,242* 723356f|| 4100714 § 


* 129 weeks. + 72 weeks. t 32 weeks. 
§ Including series “‘A.” Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 19th amounted to a total value of £48,113,770. 
Up to Apr. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £64,472,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between May 16th and May 22nd. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 


rupee) 1744-1844. mr = Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 2}-3% 
Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 


Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 16th and May 22nd :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days 14,%; 3 months. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 20, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Not I 1 } « t. I ‘ 
Notes ssuec 1rOV ebt ll t \ 
In Circln 782,469,608 | Other Govt. O15. ty 
In Bankg. De Securities ... 817.0 
partment 47,772,110 | Other Secs iene 
Silver Coin ' 11s 
| _ —_ 
| Ar nt ol Fid 
a 830,000,0y 
Id Coin & 
“Bali m (at 
bs per oz 
} 241,71) 
830.241.718 830,241 7) 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f £ 
Props.’ Capita 14,553,000 wt. Se 130,447.83) 
Rest 3,201,398 | Oth 
Public Deps.* 17,563,077 D nant 
| {dvanc 6,715.89 
Other Deps rit 22,414,84 
Bankers 125,801,246 ae 
Other Accts 47,298,274 | 29,130,67 
Notes 47,772.) 
173,099,520 Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,066,37 
208,416,99 208,416,% 
. | Exche Banks, Comn 
Det 1 Divi 1 Accounts 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
194 1942 
May d May | May 
21 € 13 2% 
ue Dept 
Notes in it 629 776-9 780-2) 78 
Notes in banking depart 
ment 3 50-1) 414 
Croverni i 
securities* 677 82 828 -0} 828 
Other se 2 1-8 2:0) 2 
Silver Coi 0-0 0-0 0-0) 0 
Gold, valued 0-2 0:2 0-2) 04 
fine oz 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00\168 ot 
Deposits : ss 
Public . 39-9 16°8 2 6} It 
Banker 96-6 118-5 1266 1254 
Others 1-7 49-6 5) 419 
Total . 188-2 184-9 189-7) 1% 
Banking Dept. S : 
Government 121-6 117-4 127-8) 1304 
Discou t 12 -€ 7°5 70 6 
Othe 19-6 23-6 21-4 24 
Total 153-8 148-5 156-2) 1594 
Banking dey} 52:2 54-1 511) Mt 
« Proj 27-7 29-2 26-9 24 
- Government le £11,015,100 capita 
£14,§ 93,000. Fiduciary i » raised from £780 milla 
to £830 millions April 22, 1942 


/ 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price tor gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week 
In the London silver market prices per standard oun 


have been as follows :-— 
Date 
a eee 
. Sitigeves ts cue 
. 18 
wo “WB seseas 
gy. GNN664 60d s08 sv den eon 


lA%; 


Treasury Bills : 
money, 


Day-to-day 


4 months, 14-1 
2 months, 1- 
1-14% 
Discount deposit at 


Bank deposit rates 4%. 


at notice 3%. 


Cash 
d. 
234 
234 
234 
234 
23% 


Oo «+ 
Oo, 


14% o . 
Short 


Two Months 
d 


23} 
23 
234 
23 
24 


6 months, ley 
3 months, If' 


Loans, 4 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








New York . * a) | May | May | May 
on 4 | 15 16 18 

Cables :-— Cents | Cents | Cents “ose | Cents 
London 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 403} 
Montreal . . .|88 -310| 88 -750 88 “625/88 -750)88 875,88 
Zuricht ... .|23-30 |23-30 [23-30 |23-30 |23 ‘50 
B. Aires... .|23 -60*) 23 -60*|23 -60*|23 -58%|23° oR i 
Brazil...... 85 0°88 008s 20 5-14 | 5-14) 5 








* Official rate 29-78. 
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pROVI! 


Working day 
Birmingham 
Bradford. 
Bristol . . 
Hull... -- 
Leeds... + - 
Leicester . . 
Liverpool h 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham 
Sheffield . . 
Southampton 


12 Towns . 


Dublin® 
* 


oO" 


U.S. FE 


12 US.F. 
RESO! 

Gold certifs. 
due from © 
Total reserves 
Total cash res 
Total U.S. Ge 
Total bills an 
Total resource 
LiaBi 

F.R. notes in 
Excess mr. be 
Mr. bank res 
Govt. deposit 
Total deposit: 
Total liabiliti 
Reserve ratio 
BANKS ANI 
Reso 
Monetary gol 
Treasury & b 
LiaBi 

Money in circ 
Treasury cast 


AUSTR 


Ass 
old and Eng 
Other coin, b 
Call money, I 
yeerts. and T 
Discounts an¢ 
Liasi 
Notes issued 
Deposits, et 
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pROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


(£ thousands) 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 


4 s>h iS 
+ Reserve vold 
Other 
reecurities 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Dom. Govt 
Chartered banks 


+ Gold and foreign exchange 
Exchange Control Board agains 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


217 ‘9 244-6 


~ 


transferred to Fo 
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BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 


Jan. | Nov. | Dec fan 
Sl, | W, 31, 31 
Assers 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 194 
rold in bars enti 41-1) 32:0 36-2) 37 
ish 45-3} 40-9 41-5) 32 
Sight funds 15-2); 156 160 15 
Commercial bills 113-5) 110-4 110-4 112 
Treasury bills ‘ | 29-2) 31 ‘8, 31:8 28 
ime funds at interest 23-8} 21-0; 21-0) 22 
Sundry bills and invests. 235-2; 223-4, 224-1! 224 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits Annuity . 152-7} 152-7) 152-7 152 
German 76:3) 76-3 T76-H 76 
entral Banks 46-6, 21:7, 25:4 17 
Other ; 1-5 3-0 2°38 3 
rd 33-9! 26-2; 29-0 29 


SwOa 


iso 


Week Aggregate 
D Ended from Jan. 1 to 
May May | May May 
17, 16 17, 16, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
Working days 6 6 116 115 
Birmingham |} 1,774 2,103 | 43,623 | 50,285 
Bradford. . 2,924 2,593 | 45,157 | 44,721 
Bristol... . 1,853 | 2,663 | 37,937 | 46,0951 
f Hall... 472 789 | 12,648 | 16,214 
015,10) F Leeds... 754 709 | 19,617 | 23,152 
Leicester . . 970 813 | 16,978 | 17,485 
031,75) F Liverpool | 5,112 | 4,359 | 104,462 | 94,827 
941.585 B \anchester 11,834 | 11,023 | 233,221 | 243,822 
1156) F Newcastle 1,206 | 1,517 | 25,860 | 31,385 | 
———— FF Nottingham .... .| 412 418 9,148 9,617 | 
Sheffield . 618 602 | 13,071 | 17,938 
100, 00 Southampton . . | 80 214 2,054 2,509 
}2 Towns . 28,009 27,803 | 563,776 | 598,050 
241,70) F publin® 5,422 6,172 | 116.09) 1132381 | 
M1 n * May 10, 1941, and May 9, 1942 


OVERSEAS BANK 
| RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE'BANKS 


4a. ay Million $’s 
22 US.F.R. Banks May | April | May | May 
RESOURCES 1; 16, | 3, 7 14, 
715 8% § Gold certifs. on hand and 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
41484 due from Treasury 20,225; 20,488) 20,494' 20,512 
—— Ff Total reserves 20,561! 20,823] 20,807! 20,826 
,130,6% 8 Total cash reserves 328, 319] ‘298! ‘310 | 
-T72.0 f Total U.S. Govt. secs 2,284, 2,350) 2,436) [2,484 | 
Total bills and secs. 2,194 2,367) 2,454) 2,503 
,066,373 Total resources 25,889 24,325) 24,389 24,625 
— LIABILITIES | 
,416,9% FER. notes in circn 6,360 8,782) 8,877) 8.905 
omr Excess mr. bank res 5,690 2,820) 2,690 2,930 
a Mr. bank res. dep 13,458, 12,662! 12,444 12,667 
’ Govt. deposits 762 128} 376 158 
Total deposits .. . 16,180 14,211) 14,233) 14,266 
otal liabilities 23,889 24,325) 24,389) 24.625 
‘ Reserve ratio 91 -2%,|90 -6%/90 -0°.|89 -9% 
5 BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 22,538 22,689) 22,703, 22,706 


——— § Treasury & bank currency 3,129 3,286) 3,291, 3,294 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation 9,155) 11,723) 11,845) 11,861 


Treasury cash and dep 3,045, 2,314) 2,569) 2,349 
vy | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
m BANK—Million £A’s 
Mar Feb Mar Mar 
10, | 23, = | * 
ol a ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
4) 18s old and English ster 17-71; 21-95; 22-95) 22-95 
. ,& Uther coin, bullion, et« 6-02) 6°44 6-70! 7-05 
YB cay money, London 61-41; 31°65 33-51) 26-22 
0} 828 Serts, and Treas. bills 87 -84/101-68) 95-59, 93-37 
0 , Discounts and advances 24 68) 35-40 35-59) 36°46 
| LIABILITIES 
7 0 Notes issued... . 62-62 85-61 87-11] 88-36 
11168 4 Deposits, et 122 07/162 -78:159 731115 +52 














. ' Monthly Average 1941 
: . | Unit of —— eae — — 
e} 14 | Measurement | 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 || Mar. Apr. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
1 S i il | ' i 
: z: Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | . | 
1] 44 L Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...... Avg. daily sales ||... 78 104 108} 111) ... 113 116 99 107 107 123}) 
4 e Other merchandise .... in 1937=100 | me 83 100 102 107) ... 98 10 101 98 97 126) 
1) ee Total ........sssseees ° ae 81; 102, 105, 109, ... | 106) 112 99 = 103,102; 126}) 
9 {, Registered unemployed G.B.*...... Thousands 1,212; 2,756) 1,791) 1,514, 963) 350 458 +11 231 216 199) 188) 
—f > , United Kingdom (a).......... = | 1,276; 2,813) 1,881) 1,690) 1,035; 392) 505 457 260, 246; 226; 217) 
cam S fide BORON... sec scccscscecccces = | 118} 306! 226; 239) 214) 59) 70 657 38 40 40 39)! 
‘ilion { ) » E.and S. England (6)......... a 50/ 142; 96 93; 99 28 39,3 16 4615} 4s 
& ,, SW. England (c)....... ives ms 69; 157 84 76) 33 16 22 ll 9 8 8 
Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). . 165} 371; 210 153; 92) 28 41 33, «13; «4123 «610 ~—:10) 
i, ,, N.E. England (d)............+ 7 280, 602) 208 4151) 75, 30 41 20 18 15 14) 
i. N.W, England (e) ............ ne 285} 562; 398 309) 149 54 64 61 44 40 32 28)! 
INE 5.000.006.5070 000008 - a oe | 16h Oe 89 37 51 46 24 22 21 19) 
MIE ace deccsecscccesecs a 156} 378 253) 217) 125) 51 73 68 40 38 37 35)! 
RIE vc cccscsccscecrscees Ms 116} 228 164) 127 89, 41 55 5 2 22 22; 21 
tor gens» Northern Ireland............. mi 36} 68 91) 76) 75 42 47, 47, «29 30's} 8 
he week. & 16, Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... 676 541 110 107 78 87 285 187 93 96 72 37 
rd ounte 8 rices : Economist : . 
11, Cereals and meat..............005 1929= 100 100} 70-4, 82-4) 76-2) 93-9) 102-4) 99-2) 100-0 103-7, 105-1; 106-1 108-2) 
a . Tz foods rer . 100} 72:8 68-4) 76-4; 95-4) 111-0// 108-0 106-7, 116-3 - : a = 18 <i 
. ETB cee e cece ccccccscsescees » 100} 53-4) 58-6) 63-8 93-0) 100:7)) 97-4 98-6) 102-9 0) “5} 
23 : Minerals EI ee rn i 100} 76°3; 97-4) 100-0) 125-0) 135-7)) 136-0, 135-8) 135-1, 135-8) 135-8) 136-7) 
234 Pm ie nee gassekes = 100} 67-8! 77-8) 80-3) 104-3) 114-4]! 112-9 112 115-9) 116-2 116 " 117 -4)| 
Of Living: Min. of Labour: ' 
= : oc soscccesensans oe ” 100; 81-8; 90-1; 92-4) 107-2) 108-7|| 110-4 111-0; 107-1, 107-1, 107-1) 105-9) 
Hatt nsess sesso ees ess sehen eee * 100) 87-8 95-2; 96-4) 113-1) 121-4) 120-7. 122-0; 121-3) 122-0; 122-6) 122-0) 
is piustrial securities, Fin, News..... Jul.1,1935=100 || 102-0; 64-0) 85-6 78-1) 68-2 74:3) 67-8) 66°38, 78-8) 78-9) 82-6) 79-7)| 
% ixed interest _,, a ss Nawtioe 1928=100 96 -8| 113-6) 127-6, 116-8; 122-8) 129-6)) 128-& 127-8 130-8 131-9) 132-5) 132-0 
n Revenue, cumulative (f) ..... Mill. £’s 815-0! 827 0.1006 -2)1132 -2,1495 -3.2174 -6)|1495-3; 98-0 786-1) 916 -3)1070-3 1298 -5)/ 1646 
“RB expenditure ae: SeRrer o 829 -5| 859 -3/1018 -9}1408 -2/3970 -7 4876 -3,,3970-7| 316 -1'2284 -5 2615 -6 3089 -9|5572 -7'|3984 
¥ of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).... ~ | 362 +3) 258-5; 487-4) 509-9) 566) 651-3)) 608-9, 621-7 669*4 685-8 705-2 737-3) 744 
yu” Bankers’ deposits (g).......... - 62-9, 81-3) 103-8) 102-8 110} 121-1) 112-3) 117 129-5 122-2 128-9) 148-2)| 140 
‘at at oe. B’king Dept. (g)..... a 55-9, 64-0, 103-2 107-0, 143) 142-8) 140-1, 124-4) 122-6 136-6, 157-5) 159-4) 155 
anks ; (h) 
. ROMO .. 050000. aati ware » 1,738} 1,791) 2,277, 2,248, 2,484) 2,970)) 2,764 2,829 3,115) 3,176) 3,208 5,329) 3,222 
res fy ” Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ - 194, 187 241 244, 265) 311 288 298 330) 328; 332, 366 
Ty” Discounts ...... . caeeeahews ie = 229) 308 280 255) 366 231 194 188 315, 270; 246 171) 
he” Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... a “an cms ads ar, 374, 461 531) 596) 651 758) 
wor hy? Advances ......... beaekanae i 991; 844 976 991) 944 849) 908 884 826 823; 809 9807 
B Ey Investments... ... . aches ay 257 348, 637 608 659 919 821 820 939 986 999 999) 1,008 
% Mlerest Rates: Bank rate........ Per cent 5-498, 3-008 2 2:24 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Ca a” Three months’ bank bills... ... . ~ 5-26} 1-87) 0-62) 1-18) 1-04) 1-03) 1-03} 1-03 1-03, 1-03; 1-03, 1-03 
| wey ” Day today loans.............. . 4-47; 1-61) 0-50) 0-87) 0-76) 0-75) O-75) O-75 O-75, 0-75) 0-75 1-00 
lg at » Yield on 23%, Consols me 4-61) 3-75! 3-39! 3-76) 3-40) 3:12! 3-20) 3-24 3-03! 3:05) 3-03) 3-02!| 3 
) (23:8 a) * From Marc h, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment 
003 Jan 831, average January to August: ngures tor September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. 
| 5 iad 1940, includes former Southern and South Eastern divisions. c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 


aly figures are cumulative 





iis stead of included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
Bills. of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure, 
(g) Average of weekly figures. 


Million rupees 


May | April | April | May Ma 
-— 


, 17, | 24, >. i © 
As 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold coin & bullion 444) 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin 365 302 296 294 283 
Balances abroad 308 485 4156 585 549 
Sterling securities 1,138) 2,349) 2,419 2,469' 2,519 
Ind. Govt. rup. s« 913 1,382) 1,382 1,382 1,382 
Investments 78 78 44 4 78 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in cir India) 2,563) 4,083) 4,139, 4,167 4,22 
Burina 182 288 288 295 302 
Deposits : Govt 113 128 131 212 119 
Banks 255 409 438 +71 0 

Reserve ratio 55 -5°,,'62 -4%/83 -1°,,'63-5 4-0 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 
{ Mar Feb Mar M 


24, 23, 9, 16 
ASSFI 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
Gold and stg. ex 19-85; 22-30) 21-83, 22-52 
Advances to State 18-54, 32-39 31-37 29-13 
Investments 3:78 4:15 4-15 4-15 
LIABILITIE 
Bank Notes 21-50, 23°46, 23°35 25-56 
Demand liabs State 6°58 12-16 19-26 15-05 
Banks and others 13-08; 21-72) 13-11 15-70 
Reserve to sight liabs. 48 -2°,|38 -8°,, 138-89, 41-4 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


| Dec Dex Dea der 
| a. a 10, 17 
Assi 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold 1239 -5,|1337 -6 1337 -6 1337 5 
Balances abroad 869 -2/1694 -1:1747 -4 1772-2 
Discounts 386-1) 321-1) 320-2 317-2 
Securities 329 6) 329-4 329-4 329°5 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation 2903 -4:4033 -3.4053 -4 4130 -2 
Deposits: Government 247 -2) 417-6, 399-6) 399-8 
Bankers’ 851 -1/2421 -2/2577 -8 2577 «3 
Others 214-7; 293:9 308-5 310-4 
Foreign commitments 235 -7| 257-4) 256-1) 256-0 











PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 


Million crowns 


roid 


Foreign exchange 


Other ash 


sills and securities 
Advances 
Other assets 


LIABILITIES 


LIABI! [TIES 
Notes in circulation. 
Daily maturing liabilities . 
ther liabilities ..... | 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Mar. 


15 


1942 
1,514 
777 
495 
840 


8,444) 12,257 


15,419, 19,237 19,699 21,6 


Note circulation 9,353 
Cash certificates 1,837 
Clearing deposits 2,995 
yeher liabilities 1,153 
REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 
Dec. | 
15, 
Ass! 1941 
Gold i foreign currencies 77 
Bills and cheques 
Rentenbank notes 287 
Advances i. 39 
yecur.: for note cover | 75 
Other assets 


1,701| 1,820! 2,08 


17,936) 18,199) 19,325 
2,414| 


638! 


Million Swiss Frs. 
| May | April 


7 


Assers 1942 | 
vold 2168 -3'3435 -0\3441 
Foreign exchange 360 -6; 141 


Discounts, et 
Advances 
Securities 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation... 2245 - 


ther sight liabilities 


sz _ UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 








D Ane 


HOmOWIASS 2-3 


‘3, 118 
20 +3 


66- 


1942 


| 
an. | Feb. | 


113 
94 
103, 
188 
215 
41 


20, 


14 
14 
20 
21 
33 
19) 
a7 
28 


110- 
115- 
102 - 
136 - 
118 - 


105- 
122- 


77 - 


133 - 
1943 - 
4392 

748 

130 

153 


3,085 
318 
lll 


646 
826 


1,017 
2 


1-03 
1-00) 
3-00 


(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year showa 
(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


THE ECONOMIST 





May 23, 1942 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Price, 


Year 1941 
High | Low 
823 764 
113% | 110 
i100 983 
100 98} 
1033 (| 101 
106 102 
108% | 104% 
953 | 913 
100} 978 
101% 984 
116 «| Allg 
101% | 100 
102 100 
1003 99 
100$ | 100 
101 =| 100 
114m | 1103 
101% 100} 
106§ 102# 
964 89} 
993 933 
102 100 
1018 96 
105§ | 101 
106 100 
1ll 1073 
108% | 106 
933 844 
eg 93 
0€ 1003 
994 77 
484 31 
27% 1li 
84 _ 
73 68 
45 27 
Prices, 
Year 1942 
Jan. 1 to May 19 
High | Low 
103 7 
12% 93 
468 39 
115$ | 108} 
§§ 49 
203 16 
$53 503 
4} 38 
178 143 
€54 614 
1/3 67/6 
6 34 
38 365 
£473 £438 
27/6 19/- 
76/- 72/9 
1t ads 
£68 | £45 
54/- 50/- 
#9/3 | 81/6 
6% 5% 
67/3 64/- 
4683 | 443 
50/- 46/9 
62/3 77/9 
253 238 
12% llé 
&8/- 79 
264 243 
164 14 
14) 134 
63 20% 
73 
58 73 
63 5k 
1823 165% 
182¢ 16( 
155 1523 
20( 1924 
150/6 | 138/- 
§9/- 54/6 
77/3 71/103 
94/9 80/- 
92/6 79/74 
60/9 50/74 


a) Interim div. 

















Prices, 
Year 1942 e ‘ 
Jan. 1 to May 19 Name of Security 
High | Low 
British Funds 
83% | 82% ||Consols 23%...... ‘ 
| ll3% | 111g ||Consols 4% (after 1957). 
| 100% 993 ||Conv. 2% 1943-45 pewee 
| 100% 994 || Conv. 24% 1944-49..... 
103. | 1014 ~+||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 
107 105% = || Conv. 34% (after 1961) : 
105% | 1034 ||Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 
95, | 934 || Funding 24% 1956-61. . 
100 984 || Funding 23° 0 1952-57. 
101 992 || Funding 3% "1959-69... ‘ 
| 116 1144 || Funding 4% 1960-90. ... 
10ly | 99% || Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. . 
102% | 100$ ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. | 
100% 99% || War Bonds 248% 1945-47 
1003 99§ || War Bonds 24% 1946-48 
101 100 || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 
114% | 112% || Victory Bonds 4% cae 
101g | 100 || War Loan 3% 1955-59. 
1064 1048 =|) War Loan 3}% aft. 1952. 
97 | 958 | Local Loans 3%....... 
100 | 98% || Redemption 3°, 1986— 96; 
101 | 101_ = || Austria 3% 1933-53. 
101g | 100% || India 33%......... 
| | Dom. & Col. Govts. 
102 101 | Australia 5% 1945-75. 
102 100 || New Zealand 5% 1946. 
109 107} = || Nigeria 5% 1950-60. 
I Corporation Stocks 
1083 105% ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56 
97 93§ ||L.C.C. 3% 
997 98 | | Liverpool “3% “1954- 64. 
106% 105 Middlesex 33% 1957-62. 
Foreign Governments 
101} 974 || Argentine 44% Stg. Bas. 
584 | 464 || Brazil 5% Funding 1914 
ot 23% || Chile 6% (1929). . 
90 83+ | Egypt Unified 4% 
13 5é I apan 53% 1930. 
773 703 ortuguese 3% 
364 33s || Spanish 4% 
Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 
(a) (b) (ce) 
% % Railways 
Nil Ni " ‘iB. A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk 
Nil Nil Can. Pacific Com. $25. . 
lia 24 b \Great Western Ord. Stk 
246 2¢ 6 ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk 
2a 2 6\|L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. . 
lic 2 c¢|L.M.S. Ord. Stock ..... 
2a 2 6 |L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 
ga 2¢ 6 | London Transport ‘C’ Stk 
lic 1} c |\Southern Def. Stock ... 
2¢a 2¢ 5 |\Southern 5% Pref. Ord. 
Banks and Discount 
74a, 10 } \|Alexanders {2, {1 pd. 
3g 43 6 Bank of Australasia {5 
6 a 6 }|\Bank of England Stock. . 
8 ¢ 8 c|/Bank of Montreal £100. 
32a 33 6 || Bank of New Zealand {1 
7a 7 }|'Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 
5a 24 6 | Chartered of India {5 ... 
£246| £2$a)|Hongkong and S. $125 
6 a 6 b'\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid .. 
8a 8 bd} Midland £1, fully paid. . 
5a , fully paid 
lta 746 \Nat. Prov. £5, "£1 paid... 
84d 84 a | Royal Bank of Scotland 
33a 64 5 ||\Union Discount {1. . 
9a 9 b| Westminster £4, {1 paid 
Insurance 
40 a| 50 6/)|Alliance £1, fully paid. . 
4/6a| 6/-6 Atlas £5, £1} paid 
2/-6 1/6a Gen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd 
10/-a| 10/-6) Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd 
+1744 | t20 b|\Pearl £1, fully paid 
6/-a 6/- 6 ||Phoenx {1 tully paid.. 
t57#%c | +582 c | Prudential {1 ‘A’. 
1l a| 19 6/|\Royal Exchange {1.... 
3/36 3/3.a ||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 
13a) 1336 | Sun Life £1, fully paid... 
Investment Trusts 
4a 6 6b | Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock 
7. 4 a/| Investment Trst. Def. Stk. 
7b 3 a) Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk. 
4a 6 6 U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 
Breweries, &c. 
+15 b| +5 a/|\Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1.....1 
5a 9 6) Courage & Co. Ord. {1.. 
10 b 64 a | Distillers Co. Ord. £1... 
15 6b 1l a |\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. {1 
7 a| 15$6 |\Ind Coope &c. Ord. {1. 
11 6| ¢a Watney Combe Def. £1. 


}) 


Name 


B.A. and Pacific 


B.A. Gt. Southern .. 


A. Western 


Canadian Pacific.... 
Central Argentine. . 
San Paulo (Brazil). 


Printed in Great 
ettenham House, 


at B 








(0) F F inal d div. 
Yield to average redemption—-end 1960 


Weeks 


46 
46 
19 
46 
19 


(c) Last two vearly divs, 








Gross Receipts 
for Week 
Ending 
1942 + OF 
May 16 $1,605,000 + 60,000 
» 16 $2,337,000 + 33,000 
_ 16 $951,000 1,000 
14 $4,933,000 + 759,000 
» 16 $1,797,650 343,500 
10 £37, 249 4,326 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
Brit: ain by Sr. Comments Pre ss (1940), 
Lancaster Place, London, W 





May 


12, 


1942 


&3 
113 
10¢ 
100} 
1023 
1063 
104; 

94 


Qkixd 


100; 
1144 
100? 
101; 
100} 
100 
100} 
1132 
1003 
104? 
96} 
99 
101 
1013 
1014 
1004 
108 


10¢€ 
964 
OR 

105 

101 
58} 


264 


58/9 


a) 


Includes 24% 


Price, 
May 
19, 


1942 


&3 
113 
i100 

1001 
102} 
106; 

104% 
Qs 
98} 
101 

1144 
10] 

102} 
100} 
100 
1004 
114 

lol! 
1043 
964 
99 
101 

101; 
iO) 

if {\1 


oR 


¢ 
461 


menu 
DOD oH 


Price, 
May 


1942 


Based or 


no it subject to tax. 





redemption at par 1946. 


per share. GQ > , (a) 3 re : 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 

















Yield, oi . 
TH Jan. 1 to May 19 
1942 || High | Low 

. ¢ oa 
3 0 44) 45/9 43/- 
310 9f)|} 50/3 46/6 
2 1 3 || 28/44] 26/6 
2 9 6|| 22/9 | 18/3 
213 0 || 20/8} 14/- 
3 5 3Sfii 22/6 | 20/- 
219 6 || 27/9 | 25/7} || 
218 O|| 45/6 42/14 | 
217 O|| 47/4} 45/- 
219 0O i s/t a 
219 0} | 2 
2 8 Of} 17/6 | 15/54 
217 O|] 
| 2 9 0 |} 10/10 a 
1210 O}F 8/3 6/ 
}219 6 |} 39/le] 33/ 
1219 6)|| 36/3 | 31/- 
218 O|} 26/3 22/9 
3 2 0] 39 | 1/3 
2 < Vv} j 
3 1 0} 22/9 | 20/9 
21710 || 42/- | 37/6 
3 7 6 || B4/- | 78/4 
4 9 6! 38/9 | 34/6 
5 2 9]} 29/- | 28/- 
315 ( 14/73 | 12/1) | 
| 32/3 | 29/4 

3 4 || 40/- 38/1 

3 2 21) 40/6 | 39/- 

3 1 6 17/3 | 15/- 

21/6 | 20/14 
8 0 || 14g] 9/3 
5 6p!| 14/9 11/3 
| 513 2nil 26/4) 24/- 
410 11 |] 13/1} 11/43 
69/6 | 65/- 
$17 11 33/- | 29/103 
1019 2|| 93/9 | 82/6 
Yield, 16/1} 13/3 
May || 25/- | 21/6 
19, 28/10} | 25/3 
1942 24/6 | 20,7 
20/43 | 16/- 
Nil 7/3 3/9 
N 14/6 6/- 
9 6 O]] 32/- | 17,6 
4 811 2/14| 9d 
7 9 7/)| 20/6 | 8/103 
10 10 € 1/8 | 9d 
7 2 01] 53/9 | 34/4 
1113 4 |) 54/83} 27/€ 
715 0|| 56/3 | 34/4 
72/6 | 63/54 
, 49 » || 54/08} 42/- 
; 3 gi} 43/9 | 35/78 
» 2 g,|| 36/103) 30/6 
> go gl 45/78] 42/3 
16 0 || 88/18} 70% 
si? 9 68/6 | 64/9 
sie ok , 19/9 
ce 69 47 
31s 5 1s/- | 97/6 
4 0 of} Sole] 24/48 
4190 9 || 25/9b} 13/3 
-12 6) 2 22/- 
7S 63/6 | 31/3 
4 9 3 || 33/118) 30/- 
6# | St 
$443 $353 
12 Oj] 31/3 | 24/9 
413 3 | 50/6 | 39/9 
2 3 |} 39/1$| 30 
0 0 || 98/9 | 85/74 
2 6 9+} 22/104) 19/6 
4 2 6/|] 65/3 | 58/9 
2 4 0 64/44 | 60 
516 O|] 33 27/6 
4 1 O|] 86/6 | 80/6 
4 6 O|] 73/13! 62/6 
33/- | 27/6 
9 7 || 60/6 | 47/- 
615 3 ii 46/3 | 36/7 
‘sul 8 | 36 
42/6 | 30/74 
on 7k 
i5 Ot] 40/- | 35/- 
; * 8} 64 
4 6 6/| 15/6 | 11/9 
> 14 O]] i | Hs 
0 Uv 
0 Of] 4% 38 


(m) Yield on 1.55% 








basis. 


(p) Yield on 23° 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Ck Close Close 
May May 3. Commercial May May 
Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 1; 19 and industrial. 12 19 
Receipts | Atlantic Coas 21g 21 Am. Sinelting 37 37 
Can. Pacit 4} 4} Am. Viscose 234 23% 
Gt. Nthn. P 224 22% Anaconda 234 22éE 
1942 — N.Y. Cent 7h ] Beth. Steel . 4, 52 
Pennsylvania 20% , Briggs 17? 174 
Southern 133 15% Celanese of A 16} 17} 
- z 5 4 vsler 56} 56 
67,0] ( + 36,00 — 5 
112°5¢ 61,000 + sneseoes | 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 163 16% 
39°35 9'000 3 6.0 0 | Amer. Tel lll 1113 Eastman Kdk.. 117 1184 
39. aH 299 oe Amer. W’wks 2} i Gen. Elec : 234 232 
88,1 ae + 17,731,000 Pac. Light 5 ‘ Cun ‘Slaten 34.34 
0 £04 QF 4 547 ac. Lig 2 2 ; d 
. "6 one os eee | People’s Gas 37 37 Inland Steel 55 55 
— _ : | Sth. Cal. Ed 162 17 Int. Harvest 427i 43} 
W. Union Tel 264 253 Int. Nickel 264 264 
1 ri Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tur Econ« 
C.2 Satur May 23 1942. Entered as Se ! Class Mail Matter at the New Y« 


basis. 





+ Free of 















Last two Price, | Price, — Yieg 
Dividends Name of Security ry 4 ~ 
(a) (b) (ce) 1942 1942 1s 
| % % _ || tron, Coal and Steel | ad 
| 4a 7 6 )|\Babcock & Wilcox {1...)| 435/9xd 43/9 |§ 9; 
34@) 11} /||Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1|} 48/1) 48/1k 16 4 
+746 +3$a ||Brown (Jobn) Ord. 10/- 27/- 27/- 14 0% 
| 3a § 6 /|/Colvilles Ord. £1. . 19/9 21 712 4 
7 ¢| Nil ¢|/Dorman Long Ord. {1.../| 15/- 15/- | Na 
+2} b 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. fl 21/6 20/9 1833 
|| 7a!) 15 b Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... | 26/3 27/- 18 Ge 
+4 b| 42ha/| \|Staveley Coal Ord. {1 . 43/9 43/9 1219 y 
|| 12$¢) 12% ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds fl. 45/- 45/3 15 10 3 
4a 6 }/||\Swan, Hunter Ord. --: ; | 31/3 31/3 | 6 8 i 
56! 2a ||United Steel Ord. £1... 23/- 22/9 17 9 
4a! 66 || Vickers CNG, BBfe. cence 16/9 16/9 | 519 4 
Textiles 
| Nile Nil c ||Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 7,¢ 76 Nil 
Nile Nil ¢ ||British Celanese Ord. 10 i/1g 83 Nil 
38a 5 b|\Coats, J. & P. Ord, {1.. 34/3 34/-xd| 5 9 9 
24a) 5 6|\Courtaulds Ord. {1..... 32/9 336 1493 
Tee 74 c |\Lancs, Cotton Corp. £1 26/ 2€ 515 3 
| Electrical Manufactg. | 
10 b 5 a |\Callenders Cable, &c. {1 72/6 72/6 142 
74a 12% /|'Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- 22/6 22/6 148 
10 ¢ 10 ¢}\/English Electric Ord. £1 41/3 413 (416 
20 ¢| 17} |General Electric Ord. £1.) 83/9 83/9 14 3 
Gas and ee . 
| 36 5 6 |\County of London £1.. 37/6 7/6 1453 
| 34 6 24 a ||/Edmundsons Ord. /1. . 28/€ 28/6 14 43 
44 c 2} c |\\Gas Light & Coke Ord. {1 12/¢ 2/6 | 312 
44 6 2a ‘one ae £1 31/3 31/3 549 
2¢a 54 6 ||\Scottish Power Ord. {1..) 39 43 39/4414 0 
3a 5 6||Yorkshire Electric {1 . 40 40 40 
Motor and Aircraft ; 
10 cc; 10 ¢}\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-.... lé lé 3 2 
7¢¢| 7 c|\BS.A. Ord. {1... 21 21/3 |7 0 
6 b 4 a Bristol Aeroplane 10 4 10/6 | 910 3 
110 ¢ +8 ¢||Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/- 2 12/€ 6 8 
6 ¢ 3 a |Ford Motors Ord. {1 ... 24 ¢ 24/9 | 411 
15 a 17} |Hawker Siddeley 5/-... 12/9 12/9 |12 14 § 
234 12 6 ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1..) 65/- 65 412 
+7¢ 6 | +10 a \\Morris Motors 5/- Ord. . 3 30 2 18 4 
20 ¢ 20 ¢/||Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 91/3 913 | 4 6 
Shipping 
Nile) Nile \Cunard Ord, {1 15/9 15/9 Nil 
5 ¢ 6 c¢ Furness, Withy Ord. tl et 22/€ 5 6 & 
€ 6) 2 a/\P. &O. Def. £1.. 27/€ an 
5 ¢ 6 ¢|\Royal Mail Lines Ord. 0] 22 2 5 9 
Nil < 5 c¢|Union Castle Ord, 41... é 0/3 | 48 
Tea and Rubber 
S< 4 ¢ | /Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1 5/74 74 14 43 
42 2 a|Anglo-Dutch of Java {1 89 1/44 \12 16 
7¢ 0 24 a | Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 22'€ 22/6 817 
6 b 4 a|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 4 1/14 (17 14 
10 ¢ 3 ¢||Rubber Pitns. Trust {1 Alsi 12/6 | 416 
9 ¢ Nil ¢ United Serdang Rbr. 2/ 11 1/1) Nil 
Oil ce 
§ ¢ 5 ¢ | Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 43/14 43/1, | 4 63 
10 2 5 a|\Burmah Oil Ord. {1.. 33/14 33/9 | 817 3 
+246 +2$a ‘Shell Transport Ord, fl.) 43/9 45 2 4 
10 b 5 a | Trinidad Leaseholds {1. 67/6éxd 67/6 | 4 8 
Miscellaneous ; 
2$a4 6} 6 ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1 4* 47/6 | 3 16 
10 ¢, 10 ¢|\Barket (John) Ord, £1 25/9 40 > | 
24 ¢!| 10 a|\Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5 33/14 3314/3122 
3 a 7 6) British Aluminium {1. 43/14 43/1, | 412 
T1734 ¢ $144 : ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 71/3 17/6 | 314 
7 a 7 6||British Oxygen Ord. {1.| 67/6 67/6 | 4 3 
10 6) 10 a/|British Plaster Board 5 20/74 0/74 41 
4¢ 4 c¢|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 58 58 6 18 
11a‘ 158 } |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. /1.... 102/€ 102/6 | 5 7 
10 ¢ % ¢|/Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 27 26/3xdi 6 2 
Nil c 6 c\|Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10 14/3 14/6 | 4 2 
1246 12$a4 Gestetner (D.) 5/- .... 23/9 23/9 | 5 3 
20 6| Nil a ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 3! 36/3 {ll 6 
3 a 5 b |\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1 33, 33/6 | 4:15 
+74. | +10 } |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 6x 64 2 
|| $2.00 c | $2.00 c |\International Nickel n.p. $40 $39 9 4 
10 ¢ 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. {1) 25 25 4 0 
5a 5 6) London Brick Ord. £1. 4 47/6 | 4 4 
15 a} 20 b|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.| 34/4) 35 5 0 
123 > 74 4 |\Murex £1 Ord, 92/6 1/3 | 410 
2a 6 6/|Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 21/- 22/6 | 315 6 
2¢a) 1245 ||Spillers Ord. £1 ba 62/6 62/6 | 416 
3¢a_ > 10 6 /|\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1. 61/103 61/10}; 4 6 
5 ¢| 10 c)|/Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 28/14 29/44 | 3 8 
10 6, 10 a|'Tube Investments Ord. £1) 81 mae tx d 81/104) 417 7 
3ha 83 \Turner & Newall Ord. £1), 65/’ 66/3 | 2 6 
74a (d)15 b United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 28 9s 7/6 |6 ¥ 
20 a| 35 | Woolworth Ord. 5, 51/3 1/10) 5 ° 
Mines “ 
80 c| 80 c/||AshantiGoldfieldsOrd.4/-|| 40 40/- |8 9 
(1)6 ¢ Nil a | Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 3/14 53 6 
10 c| 10 c¢| Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 33/9 9 1519 9 
Nil c 20 c|\De Beers (Def.) £2}. . 8h 5} 6 l : 
llia| 11}6/|/Randfontein Ord. £1....|! 39/44 6/6 j12 0 
5 a! 15 6|\Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 6) 4! 
5 b 5 a/|\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-. 12/¢ 12. 6xd 4 0 
6234 | 626 | Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... t 6 {10 i 
2/6a 5/6 6 | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 6! 6R | 6 7 
Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- . 43 4H ne 
Yield basis 25° (e) Allowing for exc hange. (f) Flat yield. (8) ‘= 
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